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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 
166 Pages: 64 Illustrations. 

A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. 
S. A. Staunton, U.S N. With ro Illus- 
trations by R. F. ZocBaum. 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. A 
Story. By Ricnarp Harpinc Davis. 
THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Georce 

W. SMALLEY. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. A 

Story. By Eva WILDER McGLasson, 


YALB UNIVERSITY. By Prof. ARTHUR 
T. HADLEY. 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vig- 
nette of Manhattan. By BranpER Mat- 
THEWS. With 4 Illustrations by W. T. 
SMEDLEY, 

THE WINTER’S TALE. Nine Illustra- 
tions by Epwin A. Assey. With Com- 
ment by ANDREW LANG. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By WILLIAM 
McLENNAN, With an Illustration by C. S. 
REINHART. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S STUD-FARM 
AND HUNTING FOREST. By Poutt- 
NEY BIGELOW. With 13 Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 

THEIR STORY. By Grorce A. Hisparp. 
With an Illustration by W. H, Hype, 

AN AFFAIR OF THEHEART. AStory. 
By Grace KInc. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A Story. By 
OwEN WisTER. With 4 Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 

AV OUS POLITICIAN OF THE 
OL TIME. By Joun Gitmer Speep. 

A PALE GIRL’S FACE. The History of 
a Scoop. By Ewan MACPHERSON, 

TRILBY. A Story. y Grorce pu 
Maurige, Part Ill, With 15 Illustra- 
tions PA ms the Author, 

D. Howe..s, ELIZABETH 
Brent y Ad , and JAMES E, Learwen. 

EDITOR’S STUDY. By Cuartzs Dupiey 
WARNER, 

EDITOR’S DRAWER contains an illus- 
trated story by F. HopKINson SMITH and 
other humorous sketches and illustrations 


LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence 
Hutton. 





Booksellers and Postmaster: usually receive Sub- 








Har 


Orations of 


Orations and Addresses o 
Curtis. Edited by CHar.es Exio 
Ton. Vol. I, On the Principles and Char- 
acter of American Institutions and the 
Duty of American Citizens. Vol. II. Ad- 
dresses and Reports on the Reform of the 
Civil Service of the United States. Vol. 
III. Historical and Memorial Addresses ; 
with Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut eet and Gilt Tops, $3.50 per vol- 
ume. ol. Ill, Nearly Ready.) 


Our English Cousins. 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis, Author of 
‘The Rulers of the Mediterranean, “ 
**Van Bibber and Others,” etc. Illus 
og Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
1.25. 






Horace Chase. 


A Novel, By Constance Fenimore Woot- 
son, Author of “Anne,” ‘‘Jupiter Lights,” 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


For Honor and Life. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author 
of *“‘A Phantom City,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Expert Waitress. 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
Room. By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Science of the Earth. 


Some Salient Points in the Science of the 
Earth, By Sir J. Wirttam Dawson, 
C.M.G , LL.D., Author of ** The Origin 
of the World,” etc. With forty-six Illus- 


trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
In Direst Peril. 
A Novel. By Davip Curistiz Murray, 


Author of “Time’s Revenges,” ‘' The 
Weaker Vessel,” etc, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Child’s History of Spain. 


By Joun Bonner, Author of ‘‘A Child's 
istory of France,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


The Mystery of Abel Forefinger. 


By. Witu1Am DayspaLe, Illustrated Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. (‘' Har- 
per’s Young People Series. " 





rothers’ New Books 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by CHARLES ELtor Norton. With 
Three Photogravure Portraits. Two Vol- 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Ed and Gilt 
Tepe § $8. ‘‘ Three-Quarter alf, ‘$r2.50. 
(/n a Box.) 


The Jewish Question. 


The Jewish Gene and the Mission of 
the Jews. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Life’s Little Ironies. 


A set of Tales; with some Colloquial Sketch- 
es entitled, A Few Crusted Characters, 
By THomas H ARDY, Author of * Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Studies of the Stage. 


By BranpeR MattHEews, With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (In the 
Series ‘‘ Harper's American Essayists.”) 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


Stories. By A. Conan Dovy.e, Author of 
‘The Refugees,” ‘* Micah Clarke,” etc. 
Illustrated Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. (Uniform in style and price with 
‘* Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.”) 


The Wee Ones of Japan, 


By Mag St, Joun BRAMHALL. Illustrations 
by C.D. WeLpon, 16mo, Cloth; Orna- 
mental, $1.00. (early Ready.) 


Green’s English People. 


A Short History of the English Peo agg 
Jown RicHarp Green, Vol, IT Itlus- 
trated Edition. With Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Roy- 
al 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5.00. (Vol, JV. in press.) 


Parisian Points of View. 


By Lupovic Hattvy, The Translation 
by Eprtx V. B, MattHews An Intro- 
duction by Branper MatTTHews. bh; 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamen 
$1.00. (In the **Odd Number Series. 


Riders of Many Lands. 


By THEODORE AYRAULT 
Lieutenant-colonel, U. 
trated by bear 9 
from Photograph 
mental, Uncut 


Pay en 
S. Army. Illus- 
REMINGTON, and 
8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
a and Gilt Top, $4.00. 








The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Hanren & Broruers, 
prstage prepaid to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, om receipt of price. Han 
per’s CATALOGUE will be sent lo any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A History of Social Life in England. 


A record of the progress of the people in re- 
ligion, laws, learning, arts, science, liter- 
ature, industry, commerce, and manners, 
from the earliest times to the present date. 
Edited by H. D. Trait, D.C.L, The work 
is to be completed in about six volumes. 
Now ready. Vol.I. From the earliest 
times to the accession of Edward the 
First. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. Vol. II.(in press). 


“A spapendoms und , and Mr. Traill has real- 
ized his vy Sonpenstams Few men are better 


fitted to edit a work so com: ive and exhaustive, 

for his at age is exceptionally wide and his intel- 

lect is singula: 4 lucid... . Mr. Traill has decided 
, for what may be defined as an encyc! 

. There is methodical classification, 

bution of the subjects among writers 

we may aseume ists... . A work 


to be special 
tr) Anise give yt and of such miscellaneous range of 
in might furnish material for a score of articles,” 


—The ‘on Times. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Lite- 
rary! Edited by Moncure D, Con- 
way. With introductionand notes. To 
be complete in four volumes, uniform 
with Mr. Conway’s ‘Life of Paine.” 
Price per volume, $2.50. VolumeI, now 
ready. 

“It is unnecessary to speak of the importance of 
this compilation in its bearings upon American politi. 
cal history, and it is sufficient to say that the work of 
both editor and publisher has been thoroughly well 
edition of the writings of Thomas 
ly supplant all others.” —PAilade/- 


Random Roaming, 


And other Papers. By Aucustus Jgssopp, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ The Coming of the 
Friars,” ‘“‘Arcady,” ‘‘ Trials of a Country 
Parson,” etc, 12mo, gilt tops, with por- 
trait, $1.75. 

* It is his faculty for scenting out information, and 
follo up minute clues that makes him a successful 
an " . eencep is a delightful pioneer in 
all such fields of knowledge ; he is imbued with what 
B calls the of thought—the magic of the 

. He has a happy mania for scrutinizing old 
documents ; court rolls ; old Jf oy cers papers ; all are 
fish that come to his net.” — Zhe Spectator (London), 


The Story of Margredel. 


By a New Writer. Being a Fireside His- 
tory of a Fifeshire Family. Copyrighted 
American Edition. Uniform with 
**Ships that Pass in the Night.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“ This is a charming tale that one reads through at 

a sitting without tiring. The book certainly deserves 

attention, and its anonymous author is surely one of 

whom we shall hear much in the future”’—New 

York Times. 


The Evolution of Woman: 


An inquiry into the dogma of her inferior- 
ity to man, By EuizA Burt GAMBLE. 
12mo, $1.75. 

“A . jogma 
of wouthit a aan +z; Ot read 
and reflected much ; she is both frank and forceful in 
po wage sae of her ; and her worthy 
of a wide and serious perusal.” Philadelphia Press 


The Natural Law of Money. 


Wherein the successive steps in the growth 
of money are traced from the days of bar- 
ter to the introduction of the modern 
clearing-house, and monetary principles 
are examined in their relation to past and 
present legislation. By WiLL1AM Brovcu. 
tamo, $1.00, Ready shortly, 


%,* Notes on New Books, a d ; pro- 
Steet ene epee 
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Three » 
Important 
New * »& 
Publications 


that an 





The ‘Pasquier Memoirs. 


Edited by Duc D’AuDIFFRET-PASQUIER. 
portraits, In 3vols., 8vo. Vol, II,, 1812-1814, 7 
now ready, $2.50; Vol. I., 1789-1812, $2.50, $ 

“Its value is great. The.author brings before us and 
illustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an 

extraordinary time, e 

sketches of the First Empire.” — Zdinburgh Review, 


“Memoirs which promise to be among the most valu- 
able ever published concerning 
Pasquier’s account of the Empire is surely one of the best 


material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of 


With 


gives us vivid and thoughtful 


the Napoleonic period, 


y contem has left us. It will be found rich in © 





oe 
Life and Letters 
With portraits and illustrations, 


“One of the 


“ This biogra; 
Arnold sppeneel.” 


profound, scholastic, and 


reflection and 
thoughtful scholar will find the volume a ric 


By R. E, PrRoTHERO, With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY, Second Edition, 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


“ Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay’ has been prepared with so much 
care or wisdom, It is a work that will be to many well-nigh indispensable.” —Boston Journal. 


is perhaps the most notable work of i 
¢ work passes at once into the list of the few great biographies of modern times,” 


Philosophy of History—France. 


By Robert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author , 
of ‘‘ Theism,” ‘‘ Anti-Theistic Theories, etc. 8vo, $4.00. 

‘The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 pages, and is replete in interest to the philosophical 
student of history, It is both historical and critical, and it aims to shi f 
speculation in human Sooeeanene. It is a valuable and entertaining 

mine of thought.”—Chicago J/nter-Ocean, 


"s family and associates,” —<A fantic Monthly. 


of Dean Stanley. 


illiant bi phies written.” —Chicago Daily News, 
its kind since Dean Stanley’s own life of Dr, 


—Boston Herald, 


iow the rise and progress of @ 


k. The 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 











J. B. Lippincott Company 
Have Just Issued: 
TRAVELS IN A TREE-TOP. 


By De. Cuarveas Conrap Assorrt, author of ** Recent 
mbles."’” 


There is sure to be ori ity and freshness in any 
book written by Dr. Abbott. hether he tells us of 
what he finds top of a tremendous oak, or of 
what he sees from his high perch among the leaves ; 
whether he narrates am stories about corn-stalk 
fiddles and a Oueber great ther, or the kitchen door 
of his old home in boyhood times; whether he describes 
for usa dinner among the Indians before Columbus 
‘*arrived,” or reminds us how the bees and buckwheat 
of August develop into honey and buckwheat cakes for 
these cool morni: ry yor and charming. 
The volume is ited on per, and in outward 
appearance is rich and ty. Tall r2mo, gilt 
top, deckel edges, $1.25. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


With 150 illustrations by F. Opper. Mr. Nye has 
taken - pe me wy eats eee of a 
tory, an n own e the story of a 
nailon's birth and growth. he ‘book is the most 
careful and mer piece of literary work ever 
done by this lar author, and is a rare combi- 
nation of information and en:ertainment. The 
artist, by his humorous has added to the 
attractiveness of the volume, 12mo, cloth, $2 oo, 


BURGO’S ROMANCE. 


y T, W. Spricut, The last issue in Lippincott’s 
Series af Select Novels, 1amo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 
A story which carries the delighted reader back to 
the good old times when fiction 
pleasure and to allure the mind away from the cares 
which ney aepess to be its sole source of entertain- 
ment. A of no 
fact or not, blows through the tale, to inhale which 


good for the mental lungs, There are bizarre color, 
abduct! J } ling, love, 
Reco ap = opergehy ogres 
men o by-gone days, and of 





g 


woven a plot which will keep out of bed till cock- 
cure make you crzep at a fancied noise upon 
Stairs, 


«*« For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on veceipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPP:NCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RARE BOOKS - PRINTS -AUTOGRAPHS. 
WituiaM Evarts Benjamin, a2 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


Ree 








me Sale gaan 


,on toc, . 
stationery, 85-853 Sixth Ave (48th St.), N. Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTION IN 


Fine Books. 
J. W. BOUTON 


OFFERS HIS 
Magnificent Stock of 
RARE, STANDARD, and 
FINE ART BOOKS 


At 4 Price for Cash. 


J.W.BOUTON 


8 West 28th St. 


ATLANTIS 


The only ne per in this country written in 
“GREEK 





latest intelligence on the Archeeological ac 
EC, Nos. 2 and 3 contain the excaya- 
and the theatre at Delos. 
carly subscription bs. 
THE “ ATLANTIS. 
aand 4 Stone St., New York 
For Sale at Brentano's, Union Square. 


NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT 








Liprary or ConGress, 
Coryazicnt Orrice, Wasnineron, D. C. 
No, 426, 7.—Be it remembered, That on the 11th day of 


anuary, Anno Domini, Dennison Read, of the 
United biatee has deposited in this office the title of a book, 
e or descri| wi the following w o 
wit; “ Poetical Works of T. ‘Dochanan Read, — re- 


e 

vised edition, Vol. 1, Illustrated f; drawi Dielma 

Fran, umpire, Murzhy, anothers Fhe. 
»t s4 s| 

as proprietor ‘conformity with tke te of the United 


States 
In renewal from F 
“ A i brosfoots Librarian of Congress. 











If want to save time and patience, and have 
thercagh sutietnation-schapeuer pice anaes 0 guark ase 


Dixon's éxkraits Pencils. 
The leads are smooth and tough and do not crumble, 


break or smut. 
If not familiar with them, mention Tus 
Carre: and send 36 conte for samples worth double the 


money. 
DIXON PENCIL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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STHE APRIL 


> The Farmer in the South. 
The Second of Octave Thanet’s Sketches 
of American Types. With illustrations 
by A. B, Frost. 

Life” Under Water. 


¢ strange experience of a diver, By 
5 = Ie Kobbé, Piilustrated by Chapman, 


The Bowery and Bohemia. 
Life among fs Peay Bohemians of 
New York. By H. C. Bunner, Ills, 
French Caricature of To-day. 
By Arséne Alexandre. Many illustrations, 
A Winter spreey Up the Coast 


or Norway. B, Anderson, Ex- 
U.S. Minisier t 4 fiieaeee Illustrated, 


are Poems and the “Pom or View,” 
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is notable for the number, variety and excellence of its articles, 





George W. Cable contributes another instalment of his strong novel “Joun Marcu, 
Sourne RNgR.” For Frontispiece, PHILIP nee HAMERTON 
“Old Memories,” accompan: it with a description and sketch of the artist. 


Price, 25 Cents; $3.00 a Year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


SCRIBNER: 


wvuvV.T 


The Burial of the Guns, 


A dramatic ~~ at sot, ee close of the 
Civil War. By T Nelson Page, 


At “Tully’s Head,” 


the famous London book-shop of Robt 
Dodsley, By Austin Dobson, 


A Pound of Cure. 


A ena sf Monte Carlo, By William 
Henry Bishop, 


On Piratical Seas. 


The thrilling experience of Peter Grotjan. 
(Conclusion,) 


A Word About Painting. 
By William A. Coffin, the painter and 


has chosen Frank Bramiey's 
There 


= New YORK 


A tp jp te bn i hn bp be he he he ho he he he De he he he he he i he i i i i 
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The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 

New and Valuable [one of Reading: 

“Before Going to '—The best b oks upon the 
Mistery, Scenery, rt eat tite abroad. Each Country sepa- 
ratel studied 

nder the Summer Skies ''—The Sea, Woods and Moun- 
odes woets special Courses from books old and new for 
pleasure and profit. 

“The Vacation Student "—For Teachers and others de- 
siri to) ursue special lines of study through the summer: 

‘other and Child"—An rable selection fro - 
the best and mc most helpful literature upon the care and trai 
childre 
ing pariculars LOUISE eto other couse address, 


4213 p dar yan Philadelphia: 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book may 
desire, and we will quote | be rerere 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books Ss 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FRE 


LEGGAT BROS., 

81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
THE DRAMA 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


Dania. Frouman. h 
A. W. Pinero’s Farce THE AZONS 


cal PB pay sow THE AMAZONS 


Preceded « Matinees by 
Devine ach Sheepy ia Wits Clothing 


_—— 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Deserta "hag 10TH Sreast, Mey Yous. mises 




















MONUMENTS. 












HITTELL'S MENTAL GROWTH OF MANKIND 
IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


From Sovegiom. thro igh Early Christianity. 
samo, in box. $6.00. 
“A heavy om well done. .. . His four volumes 
are 5 monument of patient industry . . they are also 
hly attractive reading. They will be a treasury 
for ov workmen. Such a summary was may 
needed.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


TAINE'S MODERN REGIME, Yol, I. 


Translated by Joun Duranp, _(Completes M, Taine’s 
Origins of Contemporary France.) 12m0, $2.50. 
“ Wheth with Taine or not, one can 
hardly help iD admiring this oummary of Napoleon's 
aims and achievements. . . fi, — vol is vig 
orous, natural and eloquent. wove Y. Tribune 


JEROME'S JOHN INGERFIELD, 


-_, LA Woman of the Sacter, Sithouettes, 
ariety Patter, and The Lease of the Cross- 
ro With portrait of acetal and Illustrations, 
Smali 16mo. 75 cents, 
“ This dainty little volume. . A very sweet and 
thetic love story .. . true to the best there is in 
uman nature.”"—WV. ¥. Times. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


4 vols 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILRDAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


PSebs we 


Diceet Line to DIAGARA FALLS 
Seana seesisigtes Sir sat reese 


cflbinte sri ates eer tra, SPD 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


agorcem want lo George H Daniel General Fe 


mera 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
An Island Garden. 


By CeLia THAXTER, author of ‘* Among 
the Isles of Shoals,” etc. With twelve 
full-page Illustrations in color, and sev- 
eral smaller ones, by CuILpDE HAssam, 
bi attractively bound, %- 00, net. 
ite Appledece, the inewek of the ined of | 
~— r 
sical atts 


them Ley ye add 
greatly to ateractiveness of the aulene volume, 


Brave Little Holland, and 
What She Taught Us. 


By WittiaM E.uiot Grirris, D.D., 
thor of ‘J japan, " “The Lil 
Thorns,” ‘‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry, 
etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, §1.25. 
In Riverside Library for Young People, 
small 16mo, 75 cents, 


By three visits to Holland, ont Lcaretal eS of 
Dutch-American archives, Dr. 

material for a very interesting a of Holland 
and the debt we owe her for her contribution to 
American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk. 


By Kate Cuopin, 16mo, $1.25. 
PRD singe A of salen drawn from life among the 


T weprevent 
with fidelity and spirit emarncters and 


au- 
Amon 





customs u 
ee to most readers ; shay are many told, 
with just enough dialect for local color ; and they can 
hardly fail to be very popular. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences 
and observations in Ohio, Utah, and 
Colorado, by OLive THORNE MILLER, 
author of ‘‘In Nesting Time,” ‘ Bird- 
Ways,” “‘ Little Brothers of the Air,” etc, 
16mo, $1.25. 


Does God Send Trouble? 


By CHARLES CuTHBERT HALL, D.D., of 

Brooklyn, author of “Into His Marvel- 

lous Light.” Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Dr. Hall describes this book as “an earnest effort 
to discern between Christian tradition and Christian 


faith.” It is dedicated **to all who sorrow over the 
sorrows of humanity.” 


Zachary Phips. 


By Epwin LassetTer Bynner. Riverside 
Fat ont re 50 cents. 


1 novel, includ 


le historica Burr's rebel, 
ion, the bate of New Orleans, and 


er important 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





me 





COryvnickTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between sed and 23d Streets, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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WHITING MFG CO. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 








STERLING 


Silversmiths, 





BRCADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING S8%, FINE, 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


AND THE QUESTION 


18 NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 





















FREEOOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 





“ig IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


TRADE-MARK. 


Commopore’s Cup, 
Lakcumont Vacur Cos, 
For competition by the 
Cup Defenders of 19%, 
Made and designed by 
WHITING M’P’G Co. 














FOR LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 





ACCORDING TO SEASON. 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the 
Woods and the Fields. By Mrs. Wittiam Starr Dana. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


Mrs. Dana has already made herself widely and favorably known as-a writer 
on flowers by her former popular book, ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” The 
peasant volume is on the same subject, describing in an attractive manner the 
wild flowers which the stroller in field and wood may find at each season of the 
ear. 
7 A SELECTION OF FIFTY P.ATES FROM 


** How to Know the Wild Flowers.’’ 


Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand. Thesetina portfolio, $1.00 
net 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
WitiiaM Starr Dana, With over rooillustrations by Marion Satterlee. Square 
12mo, $1.50 se. 


“ It is exactly wer of be - been wanted by one who loves nature jn to be formall aay. 
Se ante Ti eee cody heat 4 reerence, and the hn hable. 
our arrangement r pe are 
° . Live E MILLER. 
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Literature 
‘¢Letters of Asa Gray ”’ 
Edited by Jane Loring Gray. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


UNDER THIS MODEST title Mrs, Gray has prepared, with 
much care and excellent judgment, a memorial of her dis- 
tinguished husband, which in form, as well as in the charac- 
ter and interest of its contents, will recall to many readers 
the two volumes of the “ Life and Letters of Charles Dar- 
win,” edited by Francis Darwin. In certain respects there 
is, in fact, a curious resemblance between the two works, 
Each opens with a brief autobiographical sketch, which, in 
style and incident, is the most attractive portion of the work. 
In each an important part of the first volume—in the case 
of Dr, Gray a very considerable portion—is devoted to the 
voyage or journey which made the turning: point in the ca- 
reer of the subject of the work—Darwin’s famous “ Voyage 
of the Beagle” to South America and the Pacific, ending in 
1836, which in its results revolutionized natural science, and 
Gray’s year of travel in Europe (1838-9), when he gained 
knowledge and formed connections that greatly helped to 
lift him to the most eminent position in his own science, and 
to make him Darwin's most efficient co-worker, As regards 
the question of heredity, Darwin’s ancestry is sufficiently 
well known to have given rise to much curious speculation. 
We now have equally interesting particulars respecting that 
of Dr.Gray. From his autobiography, and from Mrs, Gray’s 
notes, we learn that his father was the great-grandson of 
John Gray, one of the leaders of a party of Scotch-Irish emi- 

ants, “ rigid Presbyterians,” who left Londonderry:in 1718 

to escape various persecutions,” and established themselves 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, then a small frontier settlement 
of two hundred inhabitants. The Gray family multiplied 
and spread widely. Dr, Gray’s father was a tanner and 
farmer of Sauquoit Valley, in Oneida County, New York. 
His wife, Roxana Howard, was a descendant of Thomas 
Howard, who, with his wife and children, came to Massa- 
chusetts from Aylesford (or Maidstone), Kent, in the year 
1634, and of course with the Puritan emigration of that time. 
Anyone who chooses can find in this double ancestry the 
origin of many traits which distinguished Asa Gray—the 
strong religious feeling, the ardor of inquiry, the restless 
activity, the resolute independence and generous public spirit. 

He was born on November 18, 1810, and learned his ele- 
ments at the usual country school, His father, finding that 
he preferred reading to farm-work, readily yielded to his 
tastes, and secured for him the best opportunities of educa- 
tion which the vicinity and his means afforded; and so it 
happened that, after a course of study at an academy, he en- 
tered Fairfield Medical College, and in four years graduated 
thence as M.D. This was in 1830, before he had quite at- 
tained the age of twenty-one. Thus, oddly enough, his title 
of Doctor, by which he was known through life, came to 
him, not as an honorary prefix (of which honors he had, 
later, several from other quarters), but as an evidence of his 
admission into a learned profession which, as it happened, 
he never practised. His interest in botany was of rather 
late development but of speedy growth. It began in his 
eighteenth year, when he was at the Medical Colleg , with 
the perusal of the article “ Botany” in Brewster's “ Edin- 
bur Encyclopedia.” He then bought Eaton’s “ Manual 
of Botany,” “pored over its pages and waited for spring.” 
In the spring he “allied forth one April day into the bare 
woods, found an early specimen of a plant in flower, i 

dead leaves, pes it 
withou 
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ver, peeping 
and with Eaton’s 


t much difficulty, ran it down to its name, 
Virginica.” In a parenthesis he is careful to add, 





with his usual attention to accuracy, “it was really C, Caro- 
liniana, but the two were not distinguished in that book,” 
From this time his progress was rapid, He went on col- 
lecting assiduously, studied herbariums, corresponded with 
eminent botanists, and, by the time he received his degree 
of M.D., was so far advanced that he was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on botany in the College, and, as he tell us, 
“cleared forty dollars by the operation.” Then, naturally, 
the writing and publishing instinct awoke. The first part of 
his “ North American Graminee and Cyperaces” appeared 
in 1834, his “ Elements of Botany” in 1836, Other publi- 
cations followed. His reputation grew and brought him 
offers of various positions, among others that of Professor in 
the nascent University of Michigan, which gave him a year’s 
leave of absence for travel in Europe, with a salary sufficient 
for this purpose. 

Of this journey we have, as already mentioned, a detailed 
and interesting narrative, in the form of a “letter journal,” 
written for the family of his early collaborator ard lifelong 
friend, Dr, John Torrey, In this record two points have a 
striking though wholly undesigned effect. They show how 
much certain personal characteristics have to do with success, 
A young and hardly known professor, only twenty-eight years 
of age, from the backwoods of America, was received and 
welcomed as an equal, and quickly as a valued friend and 
correspondent, by the oldest and most eminent men of science 
in Europe—the Hookers, Arnotts, Grevilles,.Benthams, Jus- 
sieus, Richards, Gays, De Candolles—Endlicher, Martius, 
Zuccarini, Link, Ehrenberg, Lehmann and many others. It 
was evidently not merely the traveller's learning which gained 
him this reception, though, of course, his hosts promptly 
found that, if he had come to learn, he had also ates to 
teach; but it was undoubtedly his winning personal qualities 
which made him welcome everywhere. Another trait must 
have created a deep impression, which proved unexpectedly 
of great consequence to him and to others some years later. 
This was his ardent religious feeling, of which, as he made 
no display, so he made no secret, With a rigor which must 
have surprised some of his scientific friends, he invariabl 
refrained from all secular occupations on Sunday. On this 
day, which he usually styles in his journal “the Sabbath,” he 
gave himself to the enjoyment of the best CR he could 
find, of which he often carefully records the text and the 
purport. The time came when the most decidedly agnostic 
of his foreign friends were glad to recall this trait of their 
visitor's character. On this trip Dr.Gray made the acquain- 
tance of Charles Darwin, to whom, however, he gives merely a 
casual mention in his journal, as “ Mr. Darwin, the naturalist 
who accompanied Captain King in the ‘ Beagle.’” 

On his return Dr, Gray found the Michigan University 
not yet ready for him. After afew years’ work on scientific 
publications, he was appointed Professor of Natural History 
at Harvard, and in 1842 removed to Cambridge, which be- 
came his home for the remainder of his life. Six years later, 
at the age of thirty-eight, he was married to Jane Loring, 
daughter of the eminent lawyer of Boston, Charles G. Lor- 
ing. The union, it is evident, was for Gray a most fortunate 
one. He could not have found a better helpmate and in- 
spirer to aid his labors and advance his fortunes than the 
accomplished daughter of this distinguished leader of the 
Massachusetts bar. Mrs, Gray always ied him on 
his frequent European tours, and, though throughout the 
work she modestly sinks her own personality as much as 

sible, it is evident that she was everywhere, like her hus- 
band, a persona grata in the many households in which 
they were guests; and she was thus able to relieve him of 
much of the social correspondence which their visits en- 
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tailed, as well as to acquire information of which the readers 
of these volumes have the benefit in many pleasant details 
and useful notes, During their first joint tour, made in 
1851, Dr. Gray renewed his acquaintance with Darwin, 
though again he barely mentions him as “a distinguished 
naturalist.” Mrs, Gray adds from her own journal the brief 
remark, curiously interesting under the circumstances, “ Mr. 
Darwin was a lively, agreeable person.” Darwin was then 
living in retirement at Boss, frequently an invalid, but work- 
ing assiduously, when his strength permitted, in gathering 
materials for the establishment of the scientific doctrine 
which was to make him famous, Of this doctrine he, of 
course, said nothing, and in his reserve passed for less than 
he was worth with those who did not know him intimately. 
But that he gauged his visitor better than he was himself 
estimated, appeared later by their correspondence, in which 
he plied his American friend with questions which ager send 
ft 


awakened in their keensighted recipient inklings of the object 
stirred an answering chor 





in view. That these inklin in 
Gray’s own mind is evident from his letters to his friend, Prof. 
Dana, dated two and even three years before the “Origin of 
Species” appeared. On its appearance, Gray’s warm appre- 
ciation of it and his acceptance of its main doctrines were 
at once expressed, not merely to its author, but in scientific 
agama where his adhesion would have special value. 
o Darwin and his few disciples in England (Huxley can 
name no more than three—Hooker, Sir John Lubbock and 
himself—in the year which followed the publication of the 
book) this adhesion of the eminent American naturalist was 
a most important and welcome event, The book, as seeming 
to oppose the Biblical record, aroused a tempest of theo- 
logical fury, which for the moment “ bewildered ” and almost 
dismayed the constant mind of Darwin himself. In these 
circumstances the support of Gray, sustained by profound 
hilosophical reasoning and a strong array of facts, presented 
in the lucid style of which he was master, was felt to be an aid 
and relief of the utmost worth. The supporter’s competence as 
a naturalist could not be questioned; and his opinion, as a firm 
believer in revealed religion, that the evolution doctrine was en- 
tirely consistent with it, had naturally an immense weight. His 
articles were republished in England. Darwin wrote to him en- 
thusiastically and gratefully about them, and there cannot be 
a doubt that they did much to allay the storm of opposition, 
and to bring about the remarkable change of sentiment 
which quickly began to manifest itself. This, indeed, is af- 
firmed by a high authority in both science and theology, 
Dean Church, in a letter to Mrs. Gray, nearly twenty years 
later, after her husband's death. That Dr. Gray’s action 
also —_ enhanced his own reputation is evident, The 
eager applause of the Darwinians, against which their op- 
ponents had nothing to say, extended a knowledge of his 
name and works throughout the scientific world. And from 
this time it is plain that the highest authority in botanical 
science, which his friends claimed for him, was as gen- 
erally conceded as the like distinction in chemistry had 
ee eeer yielded to Faraday, and that in geology to 
yell, 

The correspondence in the present volumes affords ample 
evidence of the fact that this position which the modest Har- 
vard Professor never consciously assumed was willingly al- 
lowed to him we Sy most distinguished naturalists of ee 
andAmerica, The facts.recorded by his biographer show by 
what long-continued and assiduous labors the position was 
really achieved and maintained, The “ partial list” of his 
writings, given in an appendix;-enumerates seventeen “ text- 
books an independent volumes,” of dates ranging from 1836 
to 1887; forty “contributions to publications of societies ” 
during the same period; ten “papers in reports of United 
States’ Surveys”; no less than 420 contributions to the 
American Journal of Science and other scientific periodicals, 
besides an uncounted number of articles in 7he ation, the 
New York Tribune, The Atlantic Monthly, The Andover Re- 
view, The ry Review and many other literary pub- 


lications, All this was accomplished along with an extensive | 
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correspondence, many public lectures, frequent attendance 
on scientific associations, his constant university work, and 
his charge of the Harvard Botanic Garden, which during the 
greater part of his life and almost to the day of his death 
absorbed much of his time and resources. His death, after 
a brief illness, on January 30, 1888, in his seventy-eighth 
year, closed a noble life of prolonged, incessant and unselfish 
labor in the cause of scientific enlightenment and moral and 
literary progress, in the course of which it may be truly said 
that he wrote no line which any friend of his could wish to 
blot, and performed no public act which was not done under 
the sway of some conscientious and kindly motive. Always 
independent and fearless in maintaining his opinions, his 
natural gentleness and invariable courtesy in discussion en- 
abled him, if not to produce conviction, at least to disarm 
hostility, and to retain the goodwill of those from whom he 
differed, His career affords an example of success attend- 
ing assiduous and well-directed effort, which young aspirants 
in every calling will do well to study, It is a pleasure to be 
able to add that the good fortune which marked his life may 
be truly said to have attended his memory, in being pre- 
served by the loving and faithful record of these charming 
volumes, 





*s Principles of Political Economy ”’ 
By J. Shielt-Nicholson. Vol.1. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS IS AN ABLE WORK, It is written on the same lines 
as Mill’s treatise, and follows in the main his method of study 
and exposition; and, though it is not original in the highest 
sense, it contains much that is fresh and suggestive. The 
author says that since his appointment, in 1880, to the chair 
of political economy in the University of Edinburgh, he has 
used Mill’s work as the basis of his own teaching; but the 
criticisms of that work by himself and others, together with 
the later developments of economic thought, having rendered 
a new treatise desirable, he has undertaken to supply the 
want. He thinks that Mill was deficient in historical knowl- 
edge and in the application of such knowledge to economic 
study; and in this respect he has reverted in this book more 
nearly to the practice of Adam Smith. Prof. Nicholson’s 
conception of the science is just the same as that of the 
English economists generally, and he carefully distinguishes 
it from ethics on the one hand, and from politics on the 
other. He sees clearly the folly of attempting, as Comte and 
others have done, to lump all the social sciences together 
under the name of “sociology.” We regret, however, that 
he has not seen fit to designate his subject by the simple 
term economics, instead of by the much less appropriate 
term political economy, which, as he admits, is not only 
liable to be misunderstood, but actually has been misunder- 
stood in times past. 

With regard to particular doctrines, it is inevitable that 
there should be some difference of opinion between Prof. 
Nicholson and those who will read his book; but his recog- 
nition of the substantial truth of the teachings of his great 
predecessors makes such disagreement much less violent and 
fundamental than in the case of some other works, whose 
authors seem to think that they have been commissioned to 
reconstruct the science. We cannot see the propriety of 
—— such things as skill and moral habits “immaterial 
capital,” as Prof. Nicholson does. We fully agree with his 
remark that “the productive power of industrial societies de- 
pends far more upon the growth of knowledge and the prog- 
ress of morality than upon the mere accumulation of mate- 
rial capital” ; but we regard such things as part of the labor 
— of society, and to treat them as capital seems to ob- 

iterate or confuse one of the most fundamental distinctions 
in economics. Nor can we think that all of Mr. Nicholson’s 
criticisms of Mill are well founded, though some of them 
certainly are, We agree with his view that Mill’s greatest 
mistake was in attaching too much importance to the danger 
of over-population, but in regard to the distribution of wealth 
we cannot think that all of our author’s objections are well 
taken. Moreover, if Mill exaggerated the danger of over- 
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population, Mr, Nicholson seems to us to exaggerate the 
danger of socialism and state interference, and some of the 
defects in his work may be traced to that source, In saying 
so much on that subject, too, he oversteps the boundaries of 
the science as drawn by himself in his introductory chapter, 
and trenches on the domains of ethics and politics, 

We should like to dwell on various points that we noted 
in reading this book; and yet, perhaps it would not be wise 
to do so, because, as only a part of the work is published so 
far, we cannot make a complete survey of the author’s views. 
But that the work is much supetior to most of the economic 
treatises that have been published of late years will be ob- 
vious to the reader of this volume; and, if it be completed as 
it has been begun, it will be indispensable to all thorough 
students of the science. The author has done wisely in 
having it copyrighted in the United States. We trust it will 
be largely used, both in the universities and by private stu- 
dents, 





‘‘ A First History of France ”’ 
By Louise Creighton. Longmans, Green & Co. 

DveE MAINLY to the efforts of scientists like Ranke, Waitz, 
Stubbs and Green, the study of history has in the latter half 
of this century been completely revolutionized. The mod- 
ern spirit has reached France later than England and Ger- 
many ; so recently, in fact, that as yet we have no satisfac- 
tory French history. Guizot, Michelet and Martin belong 
to the old school, and give merely an account of French pol- 
itics and of the dramatic episodes in. France’s history ; they 
do not seek to explain political events by the underlying 
economic and social institutions, The English authority, 
Kitchin, is open to the same criticism, He has likewise 
written a history of French politics, not an account of the 
development of the French state, This deficiency should 
soon be remedied, for nowhere is history nowadays studied 
more earnestly and scientifically than in France. Begin- 
ning with the brilliant Fustel de Coulanges, now dead, 
France has a whole host of able publicists—Monod, Lu- 
chaire, Lavisse, Boutury, Rambaud, Viollet and the galaxy 
of contributors to the Revue Historique. There is every 
prospect that the next few years will see the publication of 
a work on France, similar to J. R. Green’s England. 

When such conditions prevail, it is impossible, without 
much original research, to write a model short history of 
France, one designed both for the immature student and for 
the average reader desiring only a concise outline of the 
subject. In view of these facts, the little volume before us 
should meet with naught but praise. In a very small com- 

ass, a symmetrical and rounded account of French history 
is given, The narrative is spirited and smooth, qualities 
showing that the words used by Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
in the preface to a similar work would be most appropriate 
in the mouth of Louise Creighton:—“If I have often adopted 
without much change the narrative or opinions of [French] 
writers, I have never said anything which I have not 
made my own, by passing it through my own mind,” 
Attention is given to the general lines of constitutional de- 
velopment, though main stress is placed on political events. 
The value of the volume is enhanced by excellent maps and 
portraits, and by illustrations showing characteristics of each 
age. Before closing, it may be well to indicate some errors, 
and to draw attention to one point especially, on which, we 
think, our author has taken the wrong side. It has been a 
mooted question in English history, whether Edward IV, 
or Henry VII. was the real founder of the absolute mon- 
archy, Green, in his famous chapter on “The New Mon- 
archy,” upheld the claims of the Yorkist King, while Gaird- 
ner, and recently a German professor, Dr, Busch, advanced 

imetrically opposite views, In France a similar conflict of 
eee prevails, Louise Creighton contending that Charles 

IL,, and not his son Louis XI,, “laid the foundations of 
absolute monarchy.” We do not think that the facts war- 
tant her assertion. Then two mistakes in date, probabl 
misprints, may be noticed. Louis XI. did not die in 1498, 
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nor was 1626 the last time the States General met before 
1789, as stated respectively on pages 133 and 230, The cor- 
rect dates are 1483 and 1614. Finally, the Battle of the 
Spurs was not won by Maximilian, but by the soldiers of the 
Tudor monarch, Henry VII. 








‘* The Christian Recovery of Spain "’ 
By H. E. Watts. Story of the Nations Series. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


FREsH points of view are always illuminating, especially of 
subjects already hackneyed or conventionally treated b his- 
torians too indolent to leave the beaten track. This fresh- 
ness of treatment is one of the stimulating characteristics of 
the Story of the Nations Series. Three or four writers had 
already discussed Spain or her outlying territories exhaus- 
tively in this series. Mr, Gilman has written of the thrill- 
ing career of the Saracens in general ; Mr. S. Lane- Poole has 
discoursed upon the Moors in Spain and the Barbary Corsairs; 
Dr. and Miss Susan Hale recounted the adventures of Spain 
as a whole, Christian and pagan, and Miss Hale wrote inter- 
estingly of Mexico—all in the same series, Now. Mr. Watts, 
changing the point of observation, adjusts the focus of the 
glass anew, and concentrates his eye on “ The Christian Re- 
covery of Spain” (711 to 1492), adding a sixth volume in 
honor of a country of seemingly inexhaustible fascination. 
Our main quarrel with Mr. Watts—if we have one—is his 
repetition of the old error that there is no history of Spain 
in English except Dunham's five-volume work in Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, published sixty years ago. Not to mention Dr. 
Hale's in the very series to which Mr, Watts is also a con- 
tributor, D. Lothrop & Co. published a one-volume history 
of Spain in 1881, by Prof. J. A. Harrison, We regret tosee 
that among Mr, Watts’s authorities no mention is made of 
Coppée’s “ Moorish Conquest of Spain,” -of St. Hilaire’s 
great French History of Spain, of Dahn’s History of the 
Goths, or of Freeman’s and Ward's sketches of these re- 
markable people, who played so conspicuous a part in Span- 
ish affairs for 300 years. Occasionally we notice a rash as- 
sertion, such as (p. 17) that the Berbers who defeated Don 
Roderick in 811 were of German origin, as being descend- 
ants of the Vandals who crossed into Africa(!), Thisisa 
piece of ethnological information not possessed by every- 
body. Another startling statement informs us (p. 80) that 
the “ poem ” of the Cid is considered by “ the best scholars” 
as the “oldest of European epics”: ‘‘ Beowulf” is at 
least 6co years older, not to mention the epic prose and poet- 
ry of Iceland, Mr. Watts is usually accurate in his state- 
ments, however, and just and temperate in his views; his 
style is often animated, as_in the excellent account of the 
Cid, in which we miss only a more extended glance at the 
great Spanish chieftain in his wanderings through other lit- 
eratures ; and in the sketch of Ferdinand and Isabella we 
have a graphic recital of events in the peninsula up to the 
ever-memorable date of 1492. On p. 264 alcasar is mis- 
rinted a/eazar. Interesting historical tables, maps and il- 
ustrations accompany the text, 


‘‘ The Barbary Coast’’ 
By Henry M. Field. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Tuis volume full of winter sunshine completes the dec- 
ade of Dr, Field’s writings. Those who have become ac- 
customed to his mellow style, his rich and warm interest in 
all phases of human nature, and his kindly judgments, will 
find themselves at home in reading of nature and man in 
North Africa. No cynicism, no caustic criticism, no pessim- 
ism, no bitterness or hard feeling are found in this book. 
On the contrary, there is, indeed, almost an exuberance of 
pity for poor Africa. In talking of the desert of Sahara, his 
tone is almost like that of the prophet Jeremiah, whose 
words we may slightly alter, as expressing the pith of the 
Doctor’s observations :—“ There is sorrow upon the sand, 
it cannot be quiet.” Dr. Field writes in the afternoon of 
life, and can therefore draw liberally upon the i 
stores of his memory, for he has been a wide reader as on 
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as a wide observer. Yet his gifts of imagination are even 
more striking. We find that he holds up in the light, which 
calls forth many answering reflections from the mirroring 
mind of the reader, many things new and old, The past 
and the present are both turned into kaleidoscopic variety 
and brilliancy. He writes of “the last great man of Africa,” 
who is Augustine, and he tells us of the last new things in 
French Tunis. He describes for us again his “dear old 
Gibraltar,” and shows hcw potent an influenee, moral as well 
as real, dynamite has become, The “miles of cannon” in 
Gibraltar have become yards and feet, but the guns are 
eighty and one hundred tons in weight, they are higher up 
on the rock, and one of them will shoot a ball fifteen miles, 
—that is, into Africa, In our days, when the potent explosive 
can be made as easily as griddle-cakes,and puffed out of a tube 
by compressed air as easily as a Taoist ri:/7 could blow his 
own soul out of his own body, it is necessary to be prepared 
for new possibilities of warfare. One chapter is devoted to 
the story of the Black Watch, the Scottish regiment which 
many of us have seen in Edinburgh, and which has fought 
on battle- fields all over the world, including historic Ticon- 
deroga in our Colonial, and Long Island in our Revolution- 
ar, 

In Tangier, Algiers and Tunis, the places where Chris- 
tians used to exist chiefly as prisoners, the author rambles 
out into the winter sunshine, pictures the world as it passes 
by, and makes the figures of history troop before us. Thus, 
without diving into the tomes coffined in many languages, 
we have the whole story “ to us in that delightful style 
which explains why it is that Dr. Field’s books of travel are 
many-editioned. He has a vein of fun, also, and his pages 
are lambent with humor. Lively is his story of how the 
American consul secured a picture of the Sultan of Moroc- 
co, Some one in the crowd had a kodak, and made a snap- 
shot. Out of this pinhead representation of the Sultan, by 
dint of photography and enlargement, and retouching by 
an artist, he secured a picture, which, on being returned to 
Africa, in copy, secured from loyal subjects and officials in- 
stant recognition and kisses, and those pious benisons which 
are always so voluble in the mouth of Mohammedans, 
This portrait is given, and with it is an excellent map, and 
there are thirteen other characteristic and thoroughly in- 
teresting pictures, There is no index, though the book is 
well worthy of such a key to its treasures, 





Ancient History and Mythology 

“THE STUDENT'S ROMAN EMPIRE,” by Prof. Bury, will find 
a place among the vey best of the historical manuals in the series 
to which it belongs. It fills a gap between Liddell’s “ History of 
Rome,” which ends with the Republic, and “The Student's ‘Gib. 
bon”; thus the volume, which contains more than six hundred 
pages, covers a period of two hundred and ten years, from the bat- 
tle of Actium to the death of Marcus Aurelius. Happily it has 
ceased to be the fashion to consider the history of republican 
Rome alone of any value; men have learned that the political con- 
ditions and problems of the early Empire stand second to no 
others in interest and importance. Mr. Bury bases his work upon 
the ——. sources, Having no pet theory to maintain, he gives 
us a sober and well-balanced narrative. The development of the 
principate is traced in broad outline, with careful statement of op- 
posing views on points where there are differences of opinion 
among specialists, The figure of the Emperor is not made prom- 

inent to the neglect of the Senate and the provinces. The closin 

chapter, giving a review of Roman literature, religion, art an 
life, in the period treated, is a helpful addition to the work. (Har- 
per & Tabet cr MANUAL of “The Private Life of the Ro- 
mans,” by Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge, is intended 
for the use of young students, In six chapters of moderate length 
se ern considerable information regarding the Roman family 
its members; the house and every-day life; food and clothing, 

— travel, transportation and amusements, An ap 

several a een tables of Roman and English weights 
and measures, The matter is generally drawn from good sources, 
and on the whole the style is well adapted to the class of readers 
for whom the book is designed, The arrangement of the topics 
could be much improved, and there are instances of loose expres- 
sion, as well as some mistakes which should be corrected in a new 
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edition.- An example is the statement (p. 29) that “it is certain 
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that down to comparatively modern Roman times chimrey-flues 

were unknown ”; chimneys were in use, however, in the first cen- 

tury of the Empire. In the description of the Roman house, 

which follows, there are several inaccuracies, while the illustrative 

lan is poor and confusing. The chapter on agriculture is the 
t, (Leach, Shewell & born.) 


THE fourth number in the series of Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology comprises a treatise on ‘“ The Development of the Athen- 
ian Constitution,” by Prof. G, W. Botsford. As might have been 
expected, the author has made good use of the recently discovered 
tract of Aristotle. He has treated the subject not only from the 
point of view of a Greek state but has also, we are glad to notice, 
carried his investigation a step farther, and examined the primi- 
tive elements of the Greek polity in relation to those of the Indo- 
European. The limits of space here preclude even a summary of 
the contents of this interesting study, which may without hesita- 
tion be pronounced a valuable contribution to classical scholar- 
ship. (Ginn & Co.)}——THE “Story of Parthia” well merited a 
volume by itself in the Story of the Nations Series, and by no one 
could it have been better handled than by Prof. Rawlinson. In this 
volume he writes with his usual force and clearness, and traces 
the career of the Parthian power from its origin in the third cen- 
tury B, C., to its downfall in A. D. 227. The most important part 
of the book, dealing with the relations of Parthia and Rome and 
the Parthian campaigns of the Roman Emperors, we find especi- 
| satisfactory, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Mkr. A, J. GRANT'S 
“ Greece in the Age of Pericles” aims to give a comprehensive 
view of Greek civilization at its best period, and is addressed chief- 
ly to those who are unable to consult the original authorities, The 
author is not particularly happy as a generalizer and finds it diffi- 
cult to free himself from the manner of expression naturally ac- 
quired by the popular lecturer. At the same time he holds broad 
views regarding the mission and influence of Greece, and is gener- 
ally accurate in his statements. The illustrations are well chosen, 
but, with one or two exceptions, extremely poor; had the author 
ever been in Greece, he could hardly have been satisfied to allow 
them to appear in their present form. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








ProF. A. J. CHURCH, the indefatigabie, follows his “ Three 
Greek Children” and “ The Young Macedonian” with still another 
volume portraying the events of Grecian history. In “ Pictures 
from Greek Life and Story,” twenty-four brief chapters carry the 
reader through a series of stirring scenes from the days of Solon and 
Cleisthenes to those of Socrates and Epaminondas. The volume 
is addressed to younger minds, but those of maturer years will 
find it more entertaining than most novels. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
——ANOTHER BOOK designed for juvenile readers is “ Torch- 
bearers of History,” by Amelia H. Stirling. It treats a number of 
elements and events in the development of ancient and medizval 
civilization in connection with great names; it includes characters 
as different as Homer, Socrates, Alexander, Regulus and Hypatia, 
and King Arthur, the Cid, Dante, Columbus and Luther. The 
style is simple and the matter parnane sufficiently inviting to arouse 
a desire to know more of the history so briefly traced in outline. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons.)——“‘ CLASSIC MYTHS in English Lit- 
erature,” by Prof. C. M. Gayley, is a revision and enlargement of 
Bulfinch’s “ Age of Fable.” It has been prepared with a view to 
making intelligible the references of English writers to the stories 
of classical mythology; some attention is paid, also, to rorth-Eu- 
ropean legends and folklore. The myths are generally well set 
forth. An especially attractive feature of the book lies in the fre- 
quent and apt illustrative quotations from the best poets, ancient 
and modern, but particularly of our own literature. The com- 
mentary at the end contains much relevant information, especially 
in the way of Po ore matter and references to the treat- 
ment of pep cp themes in art. The illustrations are numer- 
ous, but of inferior palecamane'y & Among the several manuals of 
mythology that have appeared during the past few years this will 
take rank as the best. (Ginn & Co..\——-THE ONE STRONG POINT 
in Mr, Grueber’s “ Myths of Greece and Rome” is the Hayige 2 
illustrations, which are unhackneyed, being drawn largely from the 
works of modern painting and sculpture, and are aptly chosen. 
The tone of the narrative in some places is undignified, calculated 
to dispel rather than cultivate that refinement and culture of spirit 
which communion with the ideals of the past ought to bring. In 
the last chapter, on “ the Anat of Myths,” the author gets beyond 
his depth. (American Book Co.) 





OPINIONS differ as to the merits of “A Yellow Aster,” the latest 
London success. The Standard describes it as“ tawdry, foolish and 
unpleasant,” and the Chronicie calls attention to the “ Kipling and 
water style of its secondary incidents.” on the other 
hand. give it extravagant praise, and declare it “the novel of the hour. 
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Educational! Literature 
Pror, J, F. Genunc’s “ Outlines of Rhetoric” is as novel and 
sensible a book for high school and academy use as his “ Practi- 


of lessons to be committed to memory, is given in the fdrm of concise 
rules which are printed weaied by ciel op numbered consecutive- 
ly. Each rule isaccompanied by a explanation and by illustra- 
tive examples. A digest of the rules is given as an appendix ta the 
book, together with a gl of words and forms needing study 
or caution. The exercises differ from those in other manuals in 
being founded, not on single rules, but on groups of related rules. 
As Prof. Genung says, under the ordinary plan “every sentence 
advertises its error, and the correction of it by the student soon 
becomes mechanical,” while under the plan adopted by him “the stu- 
dent must, in order to justify his correction, discriminate among at 
least three or four specific principles.” This is a feature which 
every good teacher will appreciate. Following the exercises on de- 
tached sentences is a series of incomplete and faulty compositions 
to be rewritten. Copious notes and references are appended to aid 
the student in reconstructing these compositions, which are on 
themes likely to be interesting to him, and embodying thoughts 
such as he may be supposed competent to think, In rewriting 
them he is likely to make the thoughts as well as the style his own, 
and the exercise cannot fail to be easier and more profitable than 
the writing of so-called original compositions or abstracts of pas- 
sages from standard authors. The book shows throughout the 
hand of one who is at once a master of his subject and a model 
teacher, (Ginn & Co.) 





A VERY USEFUL and interesting book is Prof. A, C. Champney’s 
“ History of English,” which is a sketch of the origin and develop- ° 
ment of the English language, with examples, down to the present 
day. The author has made a conscientious study of the works of 
those English masters, Skeat, Sweet, Earle, Morris, Oliphant, Ellis 
and Toller-Bosworth, superadding to this extensive familiarity with 
the many volumes of English workers in Germany. The result is 
a volume of 400 pages containing nearly all the views of these and 
other scholars on the history and origin of the language, ‘ boiled 
down” and put into compassable and comprehensible form and 
chapters, not free from error, of course, but meritorious in a high 
e. Indeed, the book's special value is that it is a compend of 
numerous scattered and often expensive works in divers tongues, 
accurately condensed in 23 chapters, with maps and appendices, 
and presenting as a whole a many-sided view of the genesis of the 
mother-tongue. Such a book, studied through by an intelligent 
class of learners beginning Anglo-Saxon, must be of very great 
benefit. On p. 8 the author makes the following curious remark: 
—‘ Many persons now think it correct to pronounce the 7 in where, 
when, which a generation ago was never heard except from Scotch- 
men or Irishmen who had never dropped the sound. Perhaps in a 
generation or two it will be once more universally pronounced.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





CHAUCER'S “HOUSE OF FAME; in Three Books” is one of 
those excellent Clarendon Press publications for school use which 
we have learned to associate with the editorship of the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat. In this edition the annotator brings out, even more plainly 
than Rambeau and K6ppel did in “Anglia” and “‘ Englische Stud- 
ien,” the profound influence of Dante and Boccaccio on the English 
poet. Chaucer, indeed, was steeped in Dante, as he was in Ovid 
and Vergil, and he imitates him in his visions, in the number of the 
books of “ The House,” in the invocations, in the architecture and 
divisions of the poem, in the treatment of classical mythology, and 
even in many of the great Florentine’s mistakes. The present edi- 
tion contains a helpful introduction, admirable notes, and an am- 
ple glossary. Em passant, Prof. Skeat takes it for granted that 
Chaucer is the translator of the “ Roman de la Rose,” and indulges 
incidentally (p. 78) in the following uliat English :—‘In his 
writing, Chaucer expresses himself /é#e Dante did.” Nearly 50 
| ale explanation are devoted to the 2158 lines of the poem. 
( illan & Co.) —~Pror. H.S, PANCOAST has compiled a new 
and suggestive “ Representative English Literature from Chaucer 
to Tennyson: Selected and Supplemented with Historical Connec- 
tions and a .” The book is divided into periods of “ Prepara- 
tion,” “Italian Influence,” “ French Influence” and “ Modern,” and 
each period contains chapters with long illustrative extracts or 
whole poems from ntative writers, discussed, criticised, and 
annotated (as in the Chaucer and be gen vender mgm, with care 

and ini The method and w ip are generally 


good, and the book is disti helpful to learners of systematically 
Studied English literature. isspellings 


occasionly disfigure the 
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bibliographies at the end of the sections, as Ten Brinck (p, 26), dede- 
casyllabic (p. 37), Wéarton’s “ History of English Poetry” (p. 60), 
Higdens’s .“ Polychronicon”. (p, 61), Cadmon QP 495), etc, The 
book is, however, an excellent companion to Minto’s “ English 
Prose,” Craik’s ‘“‘ English Prose-Writers” and Ward's “ English 
Poets,” even if it is uncertain in its spelling of such well-known 
names as Wiclif. We.can heartily commend it. (H, Holt & Co.) 





“ ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH,” by Mary F. Hyde, is in- 
tended as a text-book in grammar and composition for “ advanced 
tammar grades, high schools, academies and ungraded schools.” 
t does not strike us as equal in its way to her “ Practical Lessons 
in the Use of English,” to which it is intended to be a sequel, and 
which is one of the best books of the kind for primary 
schools and the lower classes in grammar schools. It may 
answer a purpose in the upper grades of the latter schools, 
but it does not appear to us at all suited for use in high schools. 
Grammatical facts are stated with more accuracy than in most of 
the text-books, but nothing of their history is given, although this 
may be made both interesting and instructive to boys and girls in 
their early teens, like the average in our high schools. The exer- 
cises are well selected from good authors, but many of the ques- 
tions upon them are too james as is also much of the work re- 
quired withthem. (D.C. Heath & Co.) ——"THE THOUGHTS OF the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” edited by Edwin Ginn, issued in yellow 
board covers asa Classic for Children, contains also a brief but clear 
account of Antoninus’s life,with especial reference to the condition of 
the Christians, and an essay on the Emperor's philosophy, The type 
is excellent, (Ginn & Co.)——Two NUMBERS in the series of 
English Classics for Schools are Matthew Arnold's “ Sohrab and 
Rustum,” with a sketch of the author's life, and Emerson’s essays 
on “ The American Scholar,” “Self-Reliance” and ‘‘Compensa- . 
tion.”’ They are perfectly adapted for educational use. (American 
Book Co,) 





IF THE ANCIENT adage, Bene precdsse est bene studutsse, is 
still true, then the award of constant prayer as well as of constant 
study must be given to the numerous writers of English grammars. 
Merely to study the backs of books used to be thought an educa- 
tion by Dr. Johnson ; how much more nowadays to study their in- 
sides! Miss H. Mathews's “ Outlines of English Grammar” is a 
brief volume whose inside is suggestive and informing, It aspires 
to teach grammar in accordance with the laws of psychology and 
develops the various topics and parts of speech logically an - 
metrically. It begins with the sentence, continues with atc a8 
of the uses of words, deviates statedly into simple and clear defin- 
itions, and ends with grammatical and mental analytics, It 
abounds in continuous choice passages for practice, as children are 
furnished with paper and scissors for clipping on rainy days, But 
the method strikes one as sound, if the ae butchery of 
masterpieces must absolutely proceed, (D.C, Heath & Co,)—— 
EMERSON’S THREE RULES for the reading of young people were 
“ Never read a book that is not a year old”; “ Never read an 
but famous books”; “Never read any but what you like.” 
These admirable rules are all applicable (in reverse order) to the 
dainty ‘‘ Vest-Pocket Webster,” for everybody likes a dictionary ; 
no book is more famous than good old Webster (albeit his name is 
Noah), and many a long year has passed since 1828, when the book 
first came out. This “ vest-pocket" edition is a diminutive many 
times compressed of the big book, and full of words about whose 
spelling there is always some doubt, besides useful tables, at the 
end, on coins, etiquette, parliamentary rules, punctuation, sub- 
jects for speeches and toasts, and so forth. (Laird & Lee.) 





ANOTHER HIGHLY attractive book is Prof. E. T. Laughlin’s 
“ Literary Criticism for Students.” This is a choice selection of 
English essays, from Ben Jonson to Matthew Arnold, introduced, 
edited, annotated by a Yale professor whose own style (not always 
the case with rhetoricians !) is admirable, The keynote of this val- 
uable book lies in one of the utterances of its introduction: —* We 
need to pray for a generation, not of minor scholars, but of intimate 
and sympathetic readers. Let them be less fluent in grammatical 
and rhetorical arts, and more capable of a quick and happy quota- 
tion.” Again:— To me it seems incomparably better that any- 
one’s accidental moods should be haunted by a subtle or 
thought or by a line that has soul or music in it, than for one to be 
a master of learning.” “Think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well” is 
the well-known line of com wisdom in which Arnold sum- 
med up his literary philosophy. Prof. lin’s “‘ method,” if he 
can be said to have one, follows this line, and all he does is to set be- 
fore the student a rich menu of extracts from Sidney, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Addison and others, over which he is to muse 
until the hidden beauty flashes forth, or the sea-shell gives up its 
multitudinous music to the listening ear. (H. Holt & Co,)——A 
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NEW EDITION of Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson’s “ Familiar Talks 
on English Literature” reproduces in revised form an excellent 
m nual embracing the great epochs of English composition from 
the earliest Conquest to the death of Sir Walter in 1832. The book 
is full and accurate, and displays good judgment mingled with ex- 
tensive reading. It abounds in choice extracts from the writers 
discussed, and is further brightened by literary anecdote and quota- 
tion. Occasionally its statements are inaccurate or misleading, as, 
on page 33, where we are led to believe that alliterative verse was 
based upon the principle of recurring initial consonants. This was 
of course not the case. The book, however, deserves the republi- 
cation which its popularity of twelve years has won for it. (A.C. 
McClurg & Co.) 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES in H. Holt & Co.’s Readings for Students 
are “Specimens of Argumentation, Modern,” compiled by Mr. 
George P. Baker, Instructor at Harvard, and “ Selections from the 
Prose Writings of Coleridge,” edited by Prof. H. A. Beers of Yale. 
The former (which is to be followed by a similar compilation of 
Classical Argumentation) contains Lord Chatham’s speech in favor 
of the removal of British troops from Boston in 1775, Lord Mans- 
field’s plea in the case of Allan Evans, the first letter of Junius, 
Huxley’s first New York lecture on Evolution, Lord Erskine’s plea 
in behalf of Lord George Gordon, and Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Liverpool speech in behalf of Northern interests in 1863. An in- 
troduction gives directions for drawing a brief, with illustrative 
megane a both peg excellent for the end in view. The Coler- 
idge selections are from the criticisms on Wordsworth, Dante, 
Schiller, Jonson, Shakespeare and Byron, with comments on Style, 
Literature as a Profession, Patriotism, Dreams, Art and Nature, 
Fancy and Imagination, etc, There is a biographical introduction 
and ten pages of annotation, Some ofthe notes strike us as su- 
perfluous in a book for a use; but possibly Yale students 
need to be informed that Dogberry is “ the foolis 
watch in ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ ” (the editor neglects to add 
that this play is by one William Shakespeare), and that “ Hudi- 
bras” is a “famous burlesque romance, satirizing the Puritans, 
ciate in 1663-64 by Samuel Butler,” etc, New issues in 

aynard’s English Classic Series are Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line” (a double number) with introduction, map and brief foot- 
notes ; Matthew Arnold’s “ Sohrab and Rustum,’ and Tennyson's 
“ The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur —both some- 
what more fully annotated. This cheap series is well suited to the 
wants of schools that cannot afford the more expensive editions of 
the English classics. 





“THE LEGAL CODE OF A[LFRED THE GREAT” is a monu- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon wisdom and erudition attributed to the great 
king who founded England's foe ibe ge & His code was first edited 
“ critically” (as it was called then) by Dr, Reinhold Schmid in 1858, 
with a host of other codes, from Ine to Cnut, bequeathed by our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry. The “critically ’’ of 1858, however, is not 
that of 1893; hence the excellent new edition of the code, edited, 
with introduction, by Dr. M. H. Turk of Hobart College. This 
edition investigates the MSS. and sources anew, compares texts 
and adds foot-notes and variant readings of value. Ifred, like 
St. Jerome, was a famous translator ; whether this code, or the Bede, 
or the Boethius, etc., are literally his, makes no difference: he 
stimulated, if he did not actually and manually do the work, as 
Charlemagne stimulated Alcuin, and a very valuable work this 
stimulating is. If Dr. Turk had only added a glossary, his edition 
would be all that could be desired, though he persistently misspells 
Schmid’s name, and uses entirely too many ungraceful contractions 
in his English, which, like Chaucer’s “sholdé be swete on his 
tonge.” (Ginn & Co.)———FROM LEGAL CODES to “ Literary 
Guides” is but a step—mot from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Miss Caller’s book of this name might fall into one of the book-divi- 
sions made by Carlyle, “the Sheep and the Goass.” It is a graphic, 
interesting little manual for home and school, wrought and written by 
a teacher familiar with the best reading. ‘“ Read not the Times; 
read the Eternities,” said Thoreau, and the object of this book. 
with its bibliographies and critical discussions, its running comment 
and stimulating advice, is to point only to what is lasting and prof- 
itable in history and literature. Ruskin’s advice was (perhaps #5): 
—‘*Keep the modern magazine and novel out of your girl’s way ; 
turn her loose into the old library every wet day, and—let her 
alone” (or “slide,” in Chaucer's phraseology). Such advice might 
be ented with counsel to procure Miss Caller’s pleasant 
little volume,. (Charles E. Merrill & Co.) 


A NEW EDITION of “ Elementary Algebra,” by Mr. J. Hamblin 
Smith, M.A., has been ey. revised and provided with sev- 
eral , among them ig a large number of exercises, two 


new chapters, and over one thousand new examples. (Longmans, 
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Green & Co.)——-MR. WALLACE C. BOYDEN, A.M., has followed 
the Socratic method of asking questions in his “ First Book in Al- 
gebra,” which is intended principally for the upper grades of gram- 
mar schools. He has followed the system of arithmetic, the only 
innovation in his work being the introduction of negative numbers 
and the representation of numbers by letters. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.)———-CASIMIR DELAVIGNE’S “ Louis XI.,” edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by H. W. Eve, M.A., is a new volume in the 
Pitt Press Series; as are also ‘‘ Colomba,” by Prosper Mérimée, ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A., and 
“Die Deutschen Heldensagen,” by Gotthold Klee, with introduc- 
tion, notes and complete vocabulary, by H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.)——For students of German, Mr. Charles 
Bundy Wilson, A.M., has prepared an edition of Wilhelm Heinrich 
Riehl’s “Burg Neideck.” Riehl’s works have several qualities 
that make them particularly suitable for purposes of study. 
(Ginn & Co..——Two more of the same author’s short stories, 
“ Das Spielmannskind ” and “‘ Der Stumme Rathsherr,” have been 
Both these stories, 
like the first one, are historical in character, (D. C. Heath & 
Co,)—SCHEFFEL’s" Ekkehard ” has been abbreviated and edited 
by Prof, Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley ann whose method of 
abridgement is simply the omission of many descriptive passages, 


‘and of several episodes not essential to the understanding of the 


story. The modern spelling has been followed throughout, and 
there are English notes by the editor. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


“ First COURSE in Science,” by Prof. John F. Woodhull, consists 
of two companion volumes, of which the first is a ‘‘ Book of Exper- 
iments,” and the second a “ Text-Book.” The experiments deal 
with light, its radiation, the measurement of its intensity, shadows, 
reflection and refraction. These are the first volumes of a propos- 
ed series of works on different branches of physics. (Henry Holt 
& Co.)——THE first steps to be taken in a systematic study of the 
common forms of plant life are indicated in Mr. Volney M. Spald- 
ing’s ‘“ Guide to the Study of Common Plants.” (D. C. Heath & 
Co,)——— A SERIES of fourteen lectures, delivered at different times 
before ethical and educational societies by Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., 
has been published in the Ethical Library under the title of “Short 
Studies in Character.” The thread connecting these papers is but 
slight, and the reader must himself supply the materials wherewith 
these excellent fragments can be made into one whole, Dealin 
with the same subject, however, all these lectures will be foun 
helpful by the student of educational science, as bearing upon the 
development of character in children, The essays dealing with 
the cardinal virtues, friendship, justice, self-development | self- 
surrender, the influence of ideals, types. of moral development, 
“* duties to neighbors ” and ideals of womanliness, treat of charac- 
ter as such; the others with the educational problems they sug- 

est. These six chapters are headed “ Moral Education,” “* The 
auses and Cure of Some Moral Defects,” “ Ugly Ducklings,” 
“ The Intellectual Factor in Moral Education,” “On the Duty of 
Cultivating Soundness of Intellect” and“ The Inverse Socratic 
Method in Teaching.” 





(Macmillan & Co.) 


‘*A. Literary Entertainment ”’ 


The Critic's function is not to scourge “ society,” 1 know—there 
are other journals that make that thankless task a specialty. But 
the fact that the lady who lectured at the Hotel Waldorf a few 
days ago on “ Belles in all Ages” (not of all ages, bear in mind) is 
called “ literary,” and her lecture a “ literary entertainment,” war- 
rants my speaking of the latter in these columns, The au- 
dience was a fashionable one—for list of names see any daily 
paper's report of any “fashionable function.” The lecture, we 
are told, “ was illustrated by life-size stereopticon views of the 
faces of the belles and beauties of New York, contributed by “a 
well-known eat her.” ‘“ Among the number of beautiful 
women from which Mrs, culled her collection were ”—here 
the list was ”o¢ made up from the names of those who are sup- 
posed to constitute the “smart set.’ Just as good people, no 
doubt— better in some ways, perhaps; but not those especially fav- 
ored of the fashionable drawing-room, But that’ is neither here 
nor there. So much may not have been expected of these; and 
then, they may not have known to what base uses they were 
lending themselves, when the “ well-known literary lady ” borrowed 
their photographs. 

The beauties of classic history were passed lightly by, and the 
real interest of the lecture did not begin until the lecturer came to 
“our American belles—the beauties of to-day.” Here the audi- 
ence settled itself down in pleasant expectancy. The lecturer 
continued :— 

‘* They are a. brilliant, exquisite court ladies, with minds 
as bright as crystals. Step up gentlemen, and take your pick. I can 
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give you any kind of a beauty you wish. And, like any other age, 
they arenoble, lovely women. They love lawn-tennis, dancing, 
horses, pretty clothes, and are charitable and good-hearted. The 
are alittle spoiled by too much luxury, perhaps, are coquettish of- 
tentimes, and they try to do too much, but altogether they are 
charming, and I, for one, admire them more than the belies of 
any other age. ‘ And now for what you are about to see may the 
Lord make you truly thankful,’” 

Then the curtain was raised and the ignoble exhibition was begun. 
It would be interesting to know if any of the gentlemen embraced 
the extraordinary opportunity offered them by the lecturer. I am 
inclined to think that they did not, and I am also inclined to think 
that the very free and easy way in which their attractions were 
called off in the market-place must have brought a blush to the 
cheeks and a flash of indignation from the eyes of these “ Ameri- 
can beauties.” 

As for the little “grace before meat” with which the lecturer 
opened her feast to the eyes of her audience, the less said the bet- 
ter, It is to be hoped that, in her zeal to entertain, she did not re- 
alize the bad taste and profanity of her joke. 


X. Y. ZED. 
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NO SOONER was it known that Mr, and Mrs, Francis Korbay 
roposed leaving New York to take up their permanent residence 
in London, than a general cry of protest arose, and every effort was 
made to keep them here. It was even proposed to found a Chair 
of Music at Columbia for the sake of putting Mr. Korbay in it. 
But when their friends realized that matters had gone too far with 
the Royal Academy of Music to make it possible for Mr. Korbay to 
withdraw, they accepted the situation gracefully and set themselves 
at work to make the couple's last days in New York so pleasant 
that they would never met op them. Dinners with receptions after- 
wards cropped up on all sides; then the Music Club celebrated 
them last week at Mr, Chase’s studio. The program was made 
up entirely of Hungarian music er or arranged by Mr, 
Rother, and played by him and his wife or sung by Plunket Greene 
and Miss Strong. Mr, and Mrs, Korbay sail for England on 
April 21, and most of their time up to that date will be filled 
with farewell receptions given in their honor. I must add my 
note of regret to the others that have been sounded since their 
departure was first announced. The Korbays have held a po- 
sition in this city that is quite unique, and their presence here Sas 
done much to create that artistic atmosphere which, people com- 
plain, it is almost impossible to find here. Their own drawing- 
rooms have been the scene of some of the most notable musical 
entertainments given in New York—notable not only for the quality 
of the music to be heard, but for the peculiar charm thrown over 
the whole by the striking and picturesque individuality of the host 
and hostess. I particularly regret the departure of the Korbays, as 
it robs New York of a great deal of that artistic something—call it 
— if you will—of which we have so little and want so 
much, 

*“ * * 


FROM THE Herald 1 reproduce the following portrait of M. 
Mounet-Sully, the French tragedian, whose arrival in this country 
is referred to in “ Notes of the Stage,” on page 208. 
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from the New York Critic, which had borrowed them (without 
acknowledgment) from Zhe St. James's Gazette, where they <<. 
nally appeared.” I am quite sure that 7he Sketch means to 
just, but there is an imputation in the foregoing that I do not like, 
he rhymes in question were quoted in this column prefixed by 
these words :—“ I find this nursery rh ae 


yme, ‘from a “novel” 
of view,’ in an English I should have been only too 
happy to have credited 


er. 

The St. James's Budget from which I 
took them (not the Gazette), had I not scissored the rhymes out of 
the Budget and thrown the rest away without taking the precau- 
tion to write the name of the paper on the back, The St. James's 
and the Westminster are so much alike typographically that I 
could not tell which it was, so I cut the Gordian knot by saying 
“in an English paper,” which certainly showed that I had no in- 
tention of passing the lines off as original. 


* * 


“IS THERE such a quality in a literary production as absolute 
merit ?” inquires W. J. L, “If so, is there a man or woman in the 
country of the capacity to judge it by that standard? I am 
moved to ask these questions by my own aeeomee and by the 
history of literary productions which have wandered through a ver- 
itable wilderness of editorial hands before reaching the Promised 
Land of publication.’ It is hardly necessary to recount the early 
trials of these martyrs since made glorious, As to my own work, 
which is journalistic rather than the purely literary, 1 have had 
such queer experiences that I am beginning to lose faith in whathas 
been called literary judgment. I have repeatedly had editors re- 
fuse my matter, only at a later date to reprint it from other a ye 
I have had articles refused once and accepted later; 1 have had one 
magazine to refuse an article and one of higher class to accept it 
at double the price; I have known editors correct the metre or 
rhyme of famous poems I may have had occasion to — in 
places; I have known a newspaper of recognized literary standing 
refuse a poem at $5 which a periodical accepted at $15; I have 
had things rejected with promptness and despatch, and those 
of less merit accepted. And so on through a complexity of moods 
and measures, I don’t understand it, do you?’ Is it due to the 
fact that publishers of literature—is it literature if not published ? 
—are governed, not by the genuine merit of the article, but by the 
tastes and demands of their readers, or by a consideration of 
the interests of the business office? If you can throw a little light 
on this subject, you will benefit a good many people who do not 
hesitate to damn the literary judgment of publishers with whom 
they have had experience,” a 


THE SIMPLE ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING would be that no 
one is infallible. An editor is just as likely to make mistakes as any 
other man. Don’t you hear people say every day that, if they had 
only known, they would have bought certain land which had been 
offered to Sin tors few dollars and is now worth thousands? The 
wise man is he who has foresight. The editor who can discover a 
Kipling in the callow efforts of a novice, is such a one as is not of- 
ten met. You oftener meet the man with foresight in matters of 
real estate transactions for a very simple reason : taste is never a 
factor in the sale of building lots. hat is one editor’s meat is 
another’s poison, The editor of this magazine may have a weak- 
ness for dialect stories, while the editor of that magazine despises 
them, He may print those of a certain author because he has dis- 
covered that they have a market value, but he never would think 
of accepting them on their merits, Editors, I fancy, are governed 
by a great many things. The “ genuine merit of an article” is an 
important factor in its favor, and “ the tastes and demands of their 
readers” is another. How the “ promulgation of the interests of 
the business office" can be made to enter into the question at all, 
I do not see, beyond the matter of making a periodical that will 
sell. An editor who made a magazine that no one would buy, 
would certainly be a very strange man, and one unfitted for h 

ition, No journal can be published at a loss unless it is pub- 
ished by philanthropists, and even they would soon tire of the fun, 
for there is nothing that can swallow up money like an unsuccessful 


" periodical, 


* * * 





AS FOR LITERARY JUDGMENT, who shall be the judge? A 
novel of which Zhe Atheneum said that it was one of the of 
1893, The Critic declared not to have been worth publishing, 
The reviewers of the book were both unquestionably persons of in- 
telligence, and yet,what one pronounced a work of unusual merit, the 


other pronounced unmitigated trash. The question is largely one 
of taste, and with verre alone remains the decision as to what 
has come to stay. 


*_ * 
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A“ MARYLANDER ” writes :—“ It must have been while a student 
at the Johns Hopkins University that the author of the Van Bibber 
papers became acquainted with the name. The T. E. Van Bibber 
who was a correspondent of Poe, Irving and many other celebri- 
ties of that day, was the author of a posthumously published poem 
in blank-verse, ‘The Holy Child; or, The Flight into Egypt,’ a 
narrative, complete and interesting, of imaginary incidents encount- 
ered by the Holy Family.” 


z London Letter 


THE NEWSPAPERS have almost entirely ignored the visit to Lon- 
don of M. Stéphane Mallarmé, the French symbolist poet. The 
fifes and drums of journalism that shrieked and beat about the feet 
of Verlaine have been silent here; and yet the occasion was suffi- 
ciently important to merit a passing notice, For M. Mallarmé 
lectured both at Oxford and Cambridge to audiences which were, 
I believe, larger, and certainly no less interesting, than those that - 
flocked to hear Verlaine, and M. Mallarmé’s work is of such em- 

hatic distinction that it is strange his visit should have been so 
ttle recorded. I had the pleasure of meeting M. Mallarmé as he 
passed through London, and a very real pleasure it was. He is a 
short, dapper man, with a bright eye and an animated flow of con- 
versation ; he talks English with refreshing ease. He is overflow- 
ing, too, with a sense of humor which sparkles and scintillates 
through his talk, His reception at both Universities had pleased 
him much. At Oxford he spoke in the Taylorian Institution, dur- 
ing the afternoon, a time which he considers ill-suited to lectures, 
as the light does not sufficiently separate the lecturer from his au- 
dience. On the whole, I think he seemed better pleased with 
Cambridge. ‘ At Oxford,” he said, “I was told that the audience 
consisted mostly of young ladies who had come to improve their 
French,” and here he laughed ; “ but at Cambridge I felt I had the 
attention of everyone for what I had to say.” The subject of the 
address was the interrelation of music and literature, and at Cam- 
bridge the conférence was delivered in private rooms in Pembroke 
Coll M. Mallarmé described the scene to me :—“ It was night,” 
he said, “ dusk ; and they had put on the table where I was to speak 
two heavy silver candlesticks. I seemed separated by the light 
from those who had come to hear me; and there, in the dim re- 
cesses, I felt them following me all the time.” Yes, certainly, he 
liked Cambridge best. But M. Mallarmé's conversation is only 
brought to bear upon himself by an effort; he is far happier when 
he is talking about his contemporaries or the classics of French 
literature. And what is so refreshing, after the deluge of décadent 
depreciation, is to find him still faithful to the gods of his youth, 
For him there were .poets before Verlaine; he has not dethroned 
Victor Hugo. Indeed, his conversation filled one with the sense 
of an eminently sane and well-balanced jadgment, saved by the re- 
deeming grace of humor from the absurdities of latter-day enthusi- 
asm. Altogether, a charming personality. 

The monthly reviews are still clamoring about the revolt of 
woman, but it does not seem to occur to the disputants that one 
of the principal fields of revolution has been the literary. Still, any- 
one who has carefully watched the development of letters during 

_ the last two years must have been struck, I think, by the promi- 
nence of woman among the makers of successful novels, The lady- 
novelist, of course, has always been with us; but these new-comers 
are not of the old genus, They have not merely a tale to tell ; they 
have thought and argued, and their work is intellectual. A little 
serried band, they stand shoulder to shoulder on the plain of lit- 
erature, and it will be interne to note how long and how man- 
fully they endure. Meanwhile, it may pass a moment to consider 
them nally, 

Of me Sarah Grand and Mrs, Mannington Caffyn I have 
already said enough in these pages. But Miss Beatrice Harraden 
is, perhaps, less known. Her first public appearance in London, I 

, was as the librettist of certain slight vaudevilles, to which 
her sister, an accomplished violinist, wrote the music. Her one 
great success is “ Ships that Pass in the Night,” a novel which has 
sold by thousands during the present winter. Miss Harraden was 
born in London, and as a young girl educated in Dresden, Then 
she passed to Cheltenham College, and afterwards to Bedford, 
taking her degree of B.A. at London University in 1883, when 
she qualified in classics and mathematics. Her principal recrea- 
tion is music, and at first she was uncertain whether to devote her 
life to this or the literary profession, She got a few short stories 
accepted, and then Mrs. Lynn Linton, who is always full of sym- 


pathy with the beginner, e her to believe in her 
talent. She showed a story, “The Umbrella Mender,” to Mr. 
William Blackwood, who 1 


in it thoroughly, and her Degin- 
seemed well made. But at this time Miss Harraden ill, 
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is still more or less an invalid, She suffers from a weakness 
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of the right hand through failure of the ulnar nerve, and the pros- 
tration which follows an attack amounts almost to paralysis. At 
present, I understand, she is in California for her health. 

Another of the band of literary workers is John Oliver Hobbes, 
whose real name is Mrs. Craigie. This lady lives with her father, 
at 56 Lancaster Gate, one of the most open and pleasant spots in 
fashionable London, on the borders of Hyde Park, Like most of 
her companions, Mrs. Craigie rests her reputation on a very slen- 
der but distinguished performance, She has written but three little 
books, but between them they have enjoyed a sale of 67,000 copies 
on this side of the water alone. Her fourth and latest tale, “A 
Bundle of Life,” which appeared only in December, has already 
achieved a circulation of 15,000, Beyond these books, all of which, 
as Critic readers well know, have appeared in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
Pseudonym Library, Mrs. Craigie has made no literary excursion. 

And then we come to George Egerton, whose “ Key-notes ” is a 
first book, and one that has met with immense success. Her real 
name is Mrs. Clermont; and she is described as a small, slight wo- 
man, dark, with lively eyes and changing expression, full of intelli- 
gence. Perhaps no volume of such slight elements has evoked so 
much discussion as ‘‘ Key-notes’; and the general view is vastly 
in favor of its methods, It is best, therefore, for one who has no 
taste for it to be discreetly silent here. 

I think, perhaps, I may include yet two more among the little 
body of writers we have been discussing. One is Miss Annie 
Houldsworth, who has produceda very striking story called 
“ Joanne Traill, Spinster,” which is shortly to be published simul- 
taneously in England and America. Miss Houldsworth is con- 
nected with Mr. Stead in the management of Zhe Review of Re- 
views, and is also joint-editor with Lady Henry Somerset of 7%e 

Woman's ms Te a plain-spoken advocate of woman’s interests. 
And, to conclude the list, comes George Fleming (Miss Constance 
Fletcher), who will issue during the spring a new volume of stories, 
which is sure to be clever and striking. She has also written a play 
for Mr. John Hare, which will follow ‘‘ Caste” at the Garrick The- 
atre. The principal part in the piece will be taken by Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins, to whose kind and intelligent interest it is said, Miss 
Fletcher owes her introduction to Mr, Hare. The new play is ex- 
pected shortly. 

These ladies, I think, are the leaders of a movement which is of 
considerable importance in its bearing upon the development of the 
novel in England—a movement which, in the nature of things, can- 
not but have its influence in America as well. 

At the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, Mr. Lewis Morris 
delivered at the beginning of the present week what must have 
been a rather amusing lecture on poetry. He said that the poetic 
beginner had a much easier .time now than he had some twenty 
years ago (which is, perhaps, true), and he noticed with pleasure 
that the newspapers were now much kinder to the youthful versifi- 
er than in his young days. He was most severe in condemnin 
obscurity in poetry, holding that simplicity alone is excellent, and, 
in short, the lecture must have been a very complete little afologia 
pro arte sua, Finally, by way of dealing with the poetry of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Morris said that “ every generation, like every individual, 
must save its own soul by its own labors and its own pains,” ° 
which, if rather trite, is at least indisputable. And it is a great 
thing to rouse no difference of opinion, 

I seem to be always chronicling the institution of new journals; 
but, if it be only on account of the size and unconventionality of its 

oster, I must mention S¢. Paw/’s, a new illustrated monthly, the 

rst number of which is to appear next week. It is financed, so 
the report says, by the owner of Pick-Me-U>, after which it seems 
incongruous to hear that it will deal largely with religious topics. 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins, a writer of insufficiently recognized perform- 
ance, is to be editor, and the poster to which I made allusion is the 
work of Mr. Dudley Hardy, who is now finally established as the 
Chéret of England. To his French predecessor he certainly owes 
something of the freedom and spirit of the posters he designed for 
To-Day and “ A Gaiety Girl”; but this new work, representing 
(apparently) a man, in habit of sober coloring, and of dolorous ex- 
pression, is more original, and rather impressive. I understand 
— Mr. Hardy is to extend his art to the inside of the magazine as 
well, 
The Authors’ Club has had another Monday guest-night, the 
principal attractions on this occasion being Mr. George Kennan of 
Siberian repute, and Prof. R. L. Garner, profanely known as “ the 
monkey-man.” Both spoke, and both were fluent. Mr. Kennan 
ave exciting accounts of the atrocities of the Russian censor in 
ealing with harmless newspapers ; Mr. Garner confined himself 
to the familiar subject and the pet theory. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
presided over a genial company, and everyone was as happy as the 
evening was short. 


Lonpon, 8 March, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Boston Letter 


THE HONORS piled thick and fast upon Henry Irving in Bos- 
ton, last week, and when he left the city, he had nearly everything 
in the way of Cantabrigian glory except the Harvard . The 
story is told that some seventy-odd years ago the students over the 
Charles paid a big compliment to an English actor, then in Bos- 
ton, by crowding to the theatre on a night so stormy that it was 
impossible for them to get home again. Mr. Irving's compli- 
ment was more easily extended, but was nonetheless significant. 
Dignified professors and jovial students with their friends filled the 
Tremont Theatre on the appointed night—“ a command night,” as 
Mr. Irving called it, using the phrase accorded to the performances 
before Queen Victoria,—and such applause as filled the auditori- 
um was never before heard, This was the festive close to a day 
of celebration at Harvard, for that afternoon Mr. Irvirg, by special 
request of the students of the College, lectured in the classic San- 
ders Theatre before an audience as distinguished as that which 
came to his performance in the evening. In an easy, graceful 
manner, and in a quiet, conversational tone, the actor put before his 
hearers a dignified but energetic plea for the cultivation of “ Indi- 
viduality.” Do not try to become a Daniel Webster or an Edwin 
Forrest or a Phillips Brooks, he said, but be your own self. Avoid 
the imitative method and cultivate the original. If any one has 
great thoughts or burning passion, he declared, he will need to 
copy no style ard to limit himself to no method, for his thoughts 
will find their way to the hearts of others as surely as the upland 
waters burst their way to the sea; in fact, the greatest of all the 
lessor s that art can teach is, that truth is supreme and eternal. It 
was an admirable address, and one that must have had effect. The 
Harvard men presented Mr, Irving with a gold medal as a sign of 
their appreciation of his courtesy. [The complete text of Mr, 
Irving’s lecture is given on page 204.] 

This was not the only medal that, the tragedian carried away 
from Boston, for on the occasion of his final performance of the 
season in America, last Saturday night, some fifty of his admirers 
in Boston, headed by the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, gave 
to him a silver memorial bearing an engrossed address, The ad- 
dress, I believe, was written by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 
in it was the following clever allusion to the coincidence of dates 
that marked Mr, Irving's farewell and Gen, Howe's entirely differ- 
ent farewell of 118 years ago. “ The seventeenth of March”—so 
read the address—“ is a day of ans significance with Bostonians, 
in memory of the evacuation of the town by the British troops in 
1776. Your own departure makes us sincerely doubt the proprie- 
ty of taking any note of this date hereafter. We look upon your 
going with other eyes than those with which our ancestors in the 
earthworks on Dorchester Heights watched the last fading sail of 
the hostile fleet. Now it is our friends who are sailing away.” In 
his response, Mr. Irving alluded gracefully to this reference, by 
saying that the suggestion took such a sweet courtesy on the lips 
of his friends, that he could only reply in an equally symbolic way, 
that the ship which drifts homeward will carry the grateful hearts 
of those who, leaving hospitable shores, “ drag with each remove 
a lengthened chain.” ‘ We go to tell our people of old England,” 
he said, “ how the New England over the sea has met us with 
open hearts and open hands, and has so made us welcome, that 
we feel that henceforth we have two homes with only the expan- 
sion of an ocean between.” An address was also delivered by Mr. 
Curtis Guild, whose interest in actors of the past and present and 
Renpipionce with the history of our stage are so extended. I am 
told that Mr, Irving's receipts for the entire tour in this country 
amount to nearly eg 

While the Englishman is thus rewarded for his acting before 
Harvard, Pres, Eliot is to have an even more elaborate gold medal 
for his acts in behalf of Harvard, the alumni of the College pro- 
posing to present him at the next graduation dinner with a com- 
memorative medal of value as well as significance. The reason of 
the gift lies in the fact that this year celebrates the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his choice as President of the College. The exact date 
when he assumed the office was Moy 19, 1869. I have looked up 
the record in the grin uennial Catalogue, and find that in the long 
list of twenty-six idents only one other has remained in office a 
longer time. That one was Edward Holyoke, whose term began 
“e 28, 1737, and ended with his death on June 1, 1769. 

hile of Harvard matters,I may add that The Daily 


Crimson, Lam by the students of the College, will have the 
printing for the first time some of the papers left by 

= Russell Lowell, Prof. Norton, in handing them over to the 
rimson, them as “scraps of the lectures to which Prof, 


's classes had the tional i of ” addin: 
iim SUG aod, cgiooenenys thee uae. aebipaned be’ tee 
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in which genius and character were united in rare combination. 
Few people probably, know that a kinsman of the Whittier 
has made a name as an artist. In Whittier’'s old home at East 
Haverhill, in the room where the poet was born, is to be placed a 
rtrait of Whittier as he ap in middle life, That portrait 
is the work of Joseph Linden Smith, who traces his line of descent 
from a brother of Mr. Whittier’s. Mr. Smith has already received 
an order from the Trustees of the Public Library to decorate one 
: the rooms in the handsome new library building on Copley 
uar2. 
OSTON, 20 March, 1894. 





CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


A RACY CORRESPONDENCE was published here the other day be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. Daniel H. Burnham in 
his capacity of President of the American Institute of Architects. It 
arose out of the effort of that organization to see that the law te 
the designing of public buildings to competition was enforced. No 
attention having been paid to this simple and straightforward act 
of Congress, a committee from the American Institute, consisting 
of R. M. Hunt, Chas, F. McKim and Pres, Kendall, waited upon 
Secretary Carlisle at his request, and its members were assured by 
him that his opinion accorded with theirs. He also intimated that 
the proposed post-office at Buffalo would be a good building with 
which to inaugurate the new method. In November, nothing hav- 
ing been done, Mr. Jeremiah O'Rourke, Supervising Architect, re~ 
plied to a letter from Mr, Stone, the Secretary of the Institute, 
saying that it was only the pressure of other — business whi 
had prevented the Secretary of the Treasury from putting the law 
into operation. 

But in January, when the Institute's Board of Directors met in 
New York, a report was presented from the Buffalo chapter, which 
showed that the post-office for that city had already been designed 
in the office of the Supervising Architect, and that its foundations 
were about to be laid. This was considered by the Board a breach 
of faith, and in view of the fact that its members all regarded the 
design as atrocious, a protest was sent to Mr. Carlisle, asking him 
to prevent the construction of that building, and to give other 
architects a chance to compete for it, This was replied to a 
an insulting letter from Mr. O’Rourke, in which he professed to 
doubt that an action “ so at variance with professional courtesy and 
good breeding” had emanated from the American Institute, Mr, 
Stone replied to this letter with much more forbearance than it 
deserved, but no further action was taken until last February, when 
the Executive Committee of the A.I A. decided to wait upon Mr. 
Carlisle in person, He was apprised by letter and telegram of the 
date of the architects’ arrival, but nevertheless they were ‘informed 
upon reaching Washington that the Secretary was too busy to see 
them, and requested that they consult with the Supervising Archi- 
tect. This they refused to do, after his insulting letter ; but these 
distinguished men, more eminent in their profession than Mr, Car- 
lisle in his, were kindly permitted to confer with the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. With apparent frankness Mr. Curtis told 
them the difficulties in the way of enforcing the bill, and gave them 
to understand that work on the Buffalo building would be sus- 
pended until they were heard from again. The Committee there- 
upon, and at the request of Mr, Curtis, decided to prepare a memo- 
rial answering the arguments against the law made by the Secre- 
tary. Such a reply was sent to Mr, Carlisle on Feb, 14. After 
carefully reviewing the case, it easily refuted the very weak objec- 
tions to the law which had been urged. The main difficulty in the 
mind of the Secretary, that the expense of the new system would 
be greater, was shown to be absolutely without foundation, for the 
acknowledged cost of the plans made in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect was six per cent, of the cost of construction. And 
the assistance of the ablest designers in the country can be secured 
for five per cent., leaving one per cent., which should more than 
cover the expenses of the main office in Washington. The Ameri- 
can Institute offers, moreover, to pay the expense of the Buffalo 
competition, and furnishes a code by way of suggestion for that. 
and future competitiors, The memorial throughout is business- 
like and eminently dignified. It adequately answers all the ob 
tions made by Mr. Curtis, and leaves no reasonable ground for fur- 
ther delay in executing the law. 

No notice was taken of this document until March 6, when Mr, 
Carlisle replied to Mr. Burnham in an inconsistent and illogical 
letter, in which he stated that the memorial “does not contain 
such su ions as will enable the Department to overcome the 
briefly stated” by Mr, Curtis. He further asserted that 

obstacles” un 


the document left the “ principal touched, though it 
was im le to find the one it omitted; and he averred that it 
would be impossible to carry the law into effect without additional 


legislation. He said, too, that the Buffalo building is to be con- 
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structed as planned, and wound up his letter with the uncalled-for 
suggestion ‘that it is unnecessary to have another conference, un- 
less you are to suggest such additional legislation as will 
accomplish the purposes you desire." - Thereupon Mr. Burnham, 
as he says, threw diplomacy to the winds. He replied in a 
straightforward and dignified but decidedly sharp letter, which did 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade. He said of the Secretary's 
letter that “ its statements are very inaccurate and I gladly believe 
that it has not passed your scrutiny,” and went on fo show that 
each of the objections urged was adequately met and answered in 
the memorial. He showed also that the cost of designing and su- 
perintending government buildings really amounts to nite per 
cent. instead of six, and closed this incisive letter as follows: “The 
obstacles are not real ones and never were, and after carefully 
looking over the ground I can see no others, although I am tolera- 
bly familiar with the workings of the nes Architect's of- 
fice in Washington, and entirely familiar with the law on the sub- 
ject. You now inform us, in effect, that the law must be amend- 
ed before you will act under it. I can see but one amendment 
which is needed to insure the satisfactory working of this measure, 
#, ¢., the introduction of a clause ordering the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out its plain intent and purpose, and not leaving 
it to his discretion.” 

UbTo this Mr. Carlisle made the following reply :—* Sir, your very 
offensive and ungentlemanly letter of the 9th instant is just re- 
ceived, and you are informed that this Department will have no 
further correspondence with upon the subject to which it re- 
lates, or any other subject. Very respectfully, J. G. Carlisle, Sec- 


And so the first skirmish is ended, though the honors are all 
with the vanquished. It is the beginning of a great fight—one in 
which the people are vitally interested,—and the cause of art is 
destined to win in the end, The traditions of our Government re- 
specting art are evidently safe in Mr. Carlisle's hands, but there 
will come a time when a broad-minded man will occupy his office. 
It will not take much longer to rouse the people on this subject ; 
they will not stand many more such expensive atrocities as the Chi- 
_ post-office—and the new Buffalo building will probably be 
quite as bad. The American Institute of Architects is doing a 
great work in bringing these matters to the attention of the public, 
and with the memory of the Columbian Exposition in its mind, the 
nation will not endure being misrepresented in its public — 
and mocked at through them. Sooner or later it will take up the 
fight so well begun and win it. 


CHICAGO, 20 March, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 





Henry Irving’s Harvard Address 
DELIVERED AT SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE, MARCH I[5.* 


=Mr. Irving, who had chosen “ Individuality” for his subject, 
spoke as follows :— 

“ Need I me what pleasure it is to.be among you to-day, and to 
have the privilege of addressing you once more? I would hardly 
call this an address— more a sort of conversation—a few desultory 
reflections on an interview which I had with two or three youn 
Harvard friends; and it was something concerning ‘ individuality, 
which seemed to meto be a matter of much importance. That the 
individual may reach the highest expression of his Basten he must 
develop that which is part of his own nature. To find the best 
expression of the voice of power which is within us is the destiny 
which every man should work out for himself. 

“ Each and all of you should learn to value and to use your own 
individuality ; that is the purpose of my talk with you to-day. It 
is a priceless gift, and comes next in sequence of value to honor and 
health. It is the one power which you all possess, and which may 
lead to permanent renown; and if in your youth you try to put it 
from you, so as to pare yourselves down to a sort of common denomi- 
nator, you come as near as may be to the intellectual standard of 
that ‘base Indian’ who ‘threw a pearl away, richer than all his 
tribe.’ The fable of the fox who lost his tail is not merely a 
nursery myth; it has its analogue in those persons of to-day who 
try to persuade the men and women of stronger gifts of individual- 
ity than their own to deprive themselves voluntarily of this superi- 
ority. 
“In the course of conversation with one of my young friends, 
when I received the honor of your invitation to meet you to-day, 
Thad the temerity to ask him what it was his ambition in life to 
be. ‘An orator,’ said he; ‘I should like to be an orator.’ ‘Oh!’ 
said I, ‘an orator—a Daniel Webster?’ His eye sparkled with a 
delightful enthusiasm. ‘Ah, yes!’ said he; ‘yes, if I could, I 
should like to be a Daniel Webster!’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘a t am- 


dition ; but don’t you try to be anything of the kind. Be yourself; 
* Revised by the author, for The Critic. See, also, Boston Letter. 
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cultivate your own power; you have not the physique ever to be a 
Daniel Webster.’ I had been coming across so many young Daniel 
Websters and Edwin Forrests and Phillips Brookses, that I began to 
think that if things continued to go on at the same rate, the supply 
might ultimately exceed the demand,’ Daniel Webster was a great 
man and a great orator, but he did not become great by merely 
imitating some one else. He had great gifts of certain kinds, and 
he knew them and used them to the full, With him the ore ro- 
tundo must have had a special value, for the tness of his voice 
lent new power to his eloquent words. Edwin Forrest had a 
somewhat similar gift of voice and bearing, and he, too, made a 
distinct impress on his time by the exercise of his art. Unluckily, 
however, it is too often the case that such examples tend to mis- 
lead the rising ga These aim at the result, but do not 
place a just value upon the means by which such a result is ob- 
tained. What is the common sense of ‘a youth with little lung- 
power eg to imitate the method achieved by the special gifts of 
an Edwin Forrest? Every man may have within himself the elec- 
trical or psychic quality necessary to impress other men, and such 
does not depend on girth, or stature, or avoirdupois. Napoleon 
and Nelson, Garrick and Kean were little men, but who shall say 
that their individuality did not find a suitable means of expression, 
each in its proper fashion? So may each one of you, if you will 
only use the means with which God has thought fit to endow you, 
But you can no more trim the natural power within you to a pattern 
than you can increase or diminish your stature. 
CHARACTER AND CARICATURE 

“ For se I cannot understand why any man should want to 
formulate himself to the identity of some one else. Each man is 
different from his fellow, just as are the leaves of a tree ; and at best 
a perfect simulation can be but an imperfect substitution. I be- 
long to a calling where our first endeavor ought to be to assume 
identities not our own. We actors have to study, either as a whole 
or by parcels, from living models; for our craft is to present ap- 
pearances other than our own, and to do things which all men who 
see and hear _ recognize as not impossible typically. This 
study must be both intellectual and physical, for if an identity is to 
be presented, all its component parts must hang together with a 
proper cohesiveness. In this study one cannot help arriving at 
some high opinion of the worth and value of identity. ‘Some peo- 
ple are born great,’ Malvolio says. Webster, one would think, was 

rn with a grand manner. You remember what Sydney Smith 
said of him :—t Nobody ever could be so great as Daniel Webster 
looked.’ Mr. Smith, too, must have had a grand manner, especi- 
ally when he frightened the linen-draper’s assistant, who was serv- 
ing him with flannel, by suddenly inquiring of him, ‘ Will it wash?’ 

“It was said by an experienced writer, that no man could well 
succeed in public life who could not be easily caricatured. There 
is just sufficient essential truth in this to make us ready to apply 
its wisdom. Indeed, there are many men who, not having been 
endowed by nature with any sufficiently distinctive individuality of 
their own, try to beget a singularity which may serve them equally 
well. Some will even try to present the appearance which some 
one else has made familiar. A story is told of a certain Mr, Smith, 
in London, who, fancying he resembled the great Duke of Well- 
ington, used to dress go like him and so carry himself that people to 
whom the ‘ Duke’ was not well known used to salute him, The 
Duke, on being told that Mr. Smith had said that he was often 
taken for him, remarked :—' Dear me !—od4d, is it not? but I hav 
never been taken for Mr. Smith.’ 

“It was only the other day that a gentleman wrote to me from 
Paris, asking for a little temporary assistance, his life, he said, 
having become a burden to him from his painful resemblance to 
myself. He was an Englishman, he said, and the people in the 
streets and cafés, and wherever he went, pointed to him—I hope 
not with the finger of scorn—and said, ‘ That's Irving, the actor.’ 
In consequence of this persecution he solicited from me the loan of 
100 francs. I replied to his letter and suggested that his misfor- 
tunes would come to an end if he would take the first opportunity 
of having his hair cut. 

“TI need not tell you that there is a vast difference between char- 
acter and caricature, and too many there are who, while they think 
that they are holding the former in their clasp, have only lightly 
grasped the latter. Voice, face, manner, bearing and accent are 
all easy of imitation; but it is when the higher qualities veg 
to an individuality have to be reproduced that the imitator’s diffi- 
culty begins and his weakness is ex For the purely mon- 
key arts of life there is no future—they stand only in the crude 

lare of the present, and there is no softness for them, either in 
the twilight of hope or of memory. With the true artist the in- 
ternal force is the first requisite—the external a ance being 
merely the medium through which this is made known to others. 
There is hardly any individuality which is not worthy of the closest 
very character has its own atmosphere, and I always 
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find it embarrassing when requested to name certain stage charac- 
ters that I may be especially fond of. As an actor divests himself 
of one personality, and invests himself with the spirit of another, a 
sort of intellectual transmigration on, and for Hamlet, Rich- 
ard, Lear, or Iago, the actor will not only change compara- 
tively his voice and manner, but even his pronunciation, believing, 
as tells us, that pronunciation must vary widely according 
to the emotions to be expressed, serving for the actor the purpose 
of color to the painter. For instance, if one had to illustrate a 

sion, ‘confused, strange, outrageous, variable,’ how ridiculous 
it would be to illustrate it with the es of sonorous elocution ! 

“ Now let me take an illustration of manner from the living and 
commonplace present. I notice nowadays that some young people 
have a singular manner of shaking hands—something like this—with 
their elbows level with the crowns of their heads, a funny fashion 
and not meen’ of the grasp of the honest man. Now, to shake 
hands like that is to lose your identity, and if I were you I wouldn't, 
any of you, shake hands in such a fashion. It was a fashion con- 
tracted in large assemblies and functions where ladies were wearin, 
long trains thrown over their arms and held aloft to avoid the crus 
and protect their garments. Withtheir arms up so they sometimes 
shook hands, and hence the fashion. Now,in whatever eccentricity 
of costume the Harvard student may dress, he certainly does not wear 

tticoats—even on the football field, Nearly ten years in this 

1, when few, if any, among you were present, I said :—‘ Be- 
ware of any servile dependence upon traditions, which, robbed of 
the spirit that created them, are apt to be purely mischievous.’ 
What was natural to the creator is often unnatural and lifeless in 
an imitator. No two people form the same conception of charac- 
ter, and therefore it is always advantageous to see an independent 
and courageous exposition of an original ideal. That which is 
common to all men finds so many ways of conveyance, all different 
and yet all suitable, that the possibilities of expre§sion become 
widened and multiplied with every new experience. Goethe says : 
— The really high and difficult part of art is the apprehension of 
what is individual, characteristic. And why? Because no others 
have experienced exactly the same thing, and you need not fear 
lest what is peculiar should not meet with sympathy.’” So said 
Goethe. 

THE WORK.OF THE ARTIST 

“ The artist of experience, to whom is intrusted the proper means 
of expressing an emotion under given conditions and limitations, 
has so wide a choice of means that his task becomes almost an 
unconscious one, and his own instinct can perhaps best direct him 
in his task, All you young men will have in your lives to deal with 
men. There are others to whom things, not men, form the pu 
of their lives, but you are to essay the higher planes of life. And 
as the study of mankind must be an important one with you, whether 
you have merely to keep your fortune or to make it, does not mat- 
ter; in either case your own oe must be pitted against 
that of others. In a celebrated case in England a certain expres- 
sion was traced to the prisoner and became historic :—‘ Them as 
has brains and no money should get from them as has money and 
no brains.’ Here is the struggle of life, criminal and civil, in a 
phrase. I mention this because it deals very pertinently with my 
subject, for in the struggle of individualities a knowledge of one’s 
own, with its strength and weakness, is of the first importance. 
You will even find that, in the working of your lives, to be able to 
conceal emotion, or to make your wishes known without the 
aid of words—in fact, the mastery of expression generally—is 
ho unimportant branch of social knowledge. I am told that even 
at university examinations there are those who conceal for the time 
the secret perturbation of their hearts, superinduced by the con- 
sciousness of inadequate study, in the hope, not always realized, 
that their examiners may be less fatally gifted with the powers of 
observation than they fain would have them. In my calling there 
have been men of genius who possessed t gifts o reproduction, 
but whose success lay always in the limitations which they set for 
themselves. When they grasped at bolder efforts and tried to imitate 
a method rather than an individual who used it, they now and again 
made a ene success, For instance, the actor R had stu 

method of Edmund Kean, and being gifted with a momentary 

rd could . work on - — of A ena as 
orget, in the suspense o! er, the comedy in 
which he was engaged. But he could not idee vente the effort : 
had he.been able to do so he would have rivalled the masters 
of In the same way the methods and devices of orators 

y at times Pow: with passing effect. There is usually, 
if not always, a as well as a special truth or excellence in 
front Ereat 2nd spontaneous effort, and the result which g 
from the power and 
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great thoughts, or burning passion, you will need to copy no style 
or to limit yourself to no method. Your. thoughts will find their 
way to the hearts of others as surely as the upland waters burst 
therr way to the sea. In fine, the greatest of all the lessons that 
art can teach is this: That truth is supreme and eternal. No 
hase of art can achieve much’on a false basis, Sincerity, which 
the very touchstone of art, is instinctively recognized by all. 
There never were truer and wiser words spoken than those of old 
Polonius :— 
*** To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,’ 

“But how can a man be true to himself if he does not know 
himself? ‘Know thyself’ was a wisdom of the ancients. But 
how can a man know himself if he mistrusts his own identity, and 
if he puts aside his special gifts in order to render himself an im- 
perfect similitude of some one else? 

“ Do not try to wrest from ‘the future the birthright of some other 
by the trick of Esau's hairy hands. The blindness of Isaac was a 
type as well as a reality ; for the world may be blind to one sense, 
as that father was, but to it, as to him, there remain other senses 
which blindness cannot mar. The voice will betray, though the 
touch may deceive. Therefore I ask you to weigh well the advan- 

which may present themselves to you before you try to 

with, to minimize, or to forego in any way your own individuality, 
Study it without being egotistic, and, understanding the weak 
places, shun their temptations and try to protect yourself by added 
strength. Knowing yourself, you may learn to know others; and 
so in process of time you will both consciously and unconsciously 
learn those abiding dacigles of human nature and of human char- 
acter which add to the knowledge and the progress of the world. 

Now, my friends, I have come to the end of my few desultory 
remarks, I give them to you for what they are worth—believing 
that if ome of you gain something, my few words will not have 
been spoken in vain. 





Bibliotheca Thackerayana 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
In the Preface to “Comic Tales and Sketches” Mr. Thackeray 
says :— Mr. Yellowplush’s Memoirs appeared in Fraser's Maga- 
sine, and has been reprinted accurately from that publicat 
The elegance of their style made them excessively popular in Ameri- 
ca, where they were reprinted more than once. Major Gahagan’s 
Reminiscences, from 7he New Monthly Magazine, were received 
by our American brethren with similar piratical honours, and the 
editor has had the pleasure of perusing them likewise in the French 
tongue.”  Yellowplush was published by C & Hart in Phila- 
delphia, in 1838, and the volume has been described in The Critic 
of Jan. 3, 1891, but I know of no second edition by the Philadel- 
firm, and of no venture of another publisher before 1852, 
“ Major Gahagan’s Reminiscences” were “——o in February, 
1839, and the Preface to the “ Comic Tales and Sketches ” is dated 
April 1, 1841, I have made some effort to find this publication, 
but thus far have not en a trace = — by any Ameri- 
can publisher, prior to the eton reprint of 1852. 

In 1867 Mr. send Fi. Fields collected a number of unpublished 
pieces by Thackeray under the title of “ Early and Late Papers, 
and among them was a paper entitled “ The Anonymous in Peri- 
odical Literature.” I fail to find this in Fraser or Colburn, nor is 
it noted in Poole’s “ Index of Periodical Literature.” Where and 
when did it first appear? It is evidently by Thackeray. 

In a communication to Hours at Home for February, 1870, en- 
titled “ Books and Authors Abroad,” dated “ London, December 
20,” there is a notice of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” annotated edition, 
in 2 vols., 8vo, “with all the old illustrations and several new ones 
by Cruikshank and Leech ; an original sketch by Thackeray, etc. 
A bookseller’s catalogue lately quoted a copy of “* Coila’s Whis- 

,’ by the Knight of Mozar, with frontispiece designed by W. M, 
Faadlare. London, 1872.” I have never chanced on this edition, 
and know nothing of the bookseller’s authority for this statement. 

The Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine, Mr. Shepherd informs us, 
was “ ested to be issued in 1838-9 as a weekly publication. 
The editor of The Autographic Mirror uses the same , 
and states that the drawings are “ from the Collection of the Ed- 
itor.” But it appears that the series was actually published in 1838 
or 9, for The Athenaeum (June 10, 1882, ty! 73%). in recording 
the sale of a portion of the library of Mr, H. F, R. Yorke, notes the 
sale of “ The Whitey-Brown Pa Magazine, all that was pub- 
lished, being the Introduction and nine hanes, 8/. tos,” Could not 
the present owner of this copy be induced to favor us with a full 
description of these plates? : 

Mr. Charles Plumptre Johnson, in his discriminating essay on Mr, 
Thackeray's early contridutiors to/raser’s, saysnothing as to Thack- 
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eray’s fr nme share in the production of the Fraser portraits. In 
The Autographic Mirror, \1., p. 161, appears the sketch of I. 
Disraeli, and at page 66 of the text the editor says, “this sketch is 
by Thac , and we borrow it from Fraser's azine of 1832.” 
In the fourth volume, page 120, is given “ The Fraserians,” from 
Fraser of January, 1835, in which keray’s own youthful face 


pears. On page 38 of the text the editor of the J/srror states 
that “we are enabled to give in the present number the original 
sketch by Thackeray of ‘ The Fraserians.’ * * * ¥rom the col- 


lection of William Bevan, Esq.” Mr. Bevan was the author of 
“ Sand and Canvas,” for which Thackeray contributed his ballad 
of “ The Three Sailors,” and he pee to have been an early and 
intimate friend of Thackeray's. Ii this statement as to the designer 
of “ The Fraserians” is made by Bevan’s authority, it is entitled to 
not a little weight. 

In the second volume of The Autographic Mirror (p. 212) there 
are three sketches of characters from “ King Glumpus,” which the 
editor states was an interlude in the style of “ Bombastes Furioso,” 
which was played by amateurs in 1837, and of which only a few 
copies were published, The sketches are said to be from the col- 
lection of Thomas F, Dillon Croker, Esq. Is a copy of this inter- 
lude known to exist ? 

Thackeray's Ballads were first collected in the first volume of the 
“ Miscellanies,” London, 1855. I have thus far been unable to 
trace the place of pi aps publication of three items—to wit : “ The 
last of May. (In rep ¥. to an invitation dated the tst),” “ Piscator 
and Piscatrix” and “‘ The Sorrows of Werther.” According to Mr. 
Lunt (Harper's Monthly, January, 1877), Mr. Thackeray while in 
America asked Lunt whether he had ever seen some verses of his 
upon Charlotte and Werther, and, on receiving a pares reply, 
repeated them. Vol. I. of the “ Miscellanies” had not been 
issued when Thackeray left London on his last visit to America in 
1855, and Mr, Thackeray's qenetion clearly implies that the verses 
had been printed prior to their appearance in the “ Miscellanies,” 
“ Piscator and Piscatrix” may be identical with “ The Anglers,” 
which appeared in “ The Princess Alexandra Gift Book” in 1868 
(pp. 22, 23). Mr. Shepherd states that this latter ballad contains 
seven stanzas of eight lines each, which is the same as “ Piscator 
and Piscatrix.” Did these verses ori way A appear as “ The 
Anglers,” and was the title changed by Thackeray when re- 

rinted in the “ Miscellanies”? Did the editor of the Gift Book 

nd the verses in their obscure resting-place and reprint them under 
the impression that they had not appeared before, because he could 
not find the title among the published Ballads? 

I heard recently that in the “ Atlantic Almanac” for 1870, 
edited by the late Tuoen T, Fields, there was an original contribu- 
tion by Thackeray, entitled “ My First Waltz.” On examining it, 
however, I found that it was merely an unacknowledged extract 
from “ Dorothea,” which had appeared originally in Fraser’s Mag- 
azine for January, 1843, had been reprinted with “ The Confes- 
sions of Fitz-Boodle,” New York, nee 1852, and again in 
Vol. 22 of the Library Edition of the Works which had been pub- 
lished in July 29, i ; 

Richard Beddingfield in his “Reminiscences of Thackeray,” 
which appeared in Casse/l’s Magazine, says :—“ 1 once asked him 

he hackeray] to a Party, and he would have accepted the invitation ; 

ut when he heard that Mrs, Trollope would be present, he ejacu- 

lated :—' Oh, by geet I can’t come, I have just cut up her 
“ Vicar of Wrexhill” in a review. I think she tells lies.’” “After- 
wards, however,” adds Beddingfield, “ he wrote in eulogy of her 
* Widow Barnaby.’” 
found in “ Our batch of Novels for Christmas, 1837,” in Fraser's 
for January, 1838. Mr. Johnson has identified this article (or rather 
the first moiety of it) as Thackeray’s from his Note-Book, but when 
and where did the latter write in eulogy of ‘‘ The Widow Barnaby ”? 
Why, by the way, should not this Note-Book of Thackeray's be pub- 
lished? If printed, it should be in facsimile. 

In Mr. Thackeray's lecture on “Charity and Humour,” which 
first appeared in rages att Monthly {or June, 1853, he says :—" That 
astonishing poem, which you all know, of “ The Bridge of Sighs,” 
who can read it without tenderness, without reverence to Heaven, 
charity to man, and thanks to the beneficent genius which sang 
for us nobly? I never saw the writer but once; but shall always 
be glad to think that some words Of mine, printed in a periodical 
of that day, and in praise of those amazing verses (which, strange 
to say, appeared almost unnoticed at first in the magazine 
which Mr. Hood published them)—I am proud, I say, to think that 
some words of appreciation of mine reached him on his death-bed, 
ard pleased and soothed him in that hour of manful i 
and pain,” In the Roundabout Paper on Hood, Thackeray does 
not allude to this old criticism of his on “ The Bridge of Sighs,” 
nor em, Thad in any wey to locate it. Hood's poem appeared in 
Hocd’s Magazine for May, 1844, and its author died on the 3d of 


May, 1845. Between these dates Thackeray's article must have ap- 
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peared. I fail to find it in Fraser, Colburn or Punch, the only 
— to which he is known to have contributed at this 


Cannot some of the readers of The Critic help in the unravelling 
of these puzzles ? 
FREDERICK S, DICKSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 3937 CHESTNUT STREET, March 5, 1894. 


Lowell at Elmwood 


A post, he, caught in the scholar’s gown, 
A runaway from Traffic and the Law— 
Three miles among the robi s. Nature saw 
And claimed him, but the cunning shrieves from town— 
A posse of rare scholars—ran him down, 
The case a cause cél2bre among the elms, 
Appealed, and argued in two ar.cient realms, 
The robins fluttered when the civic crown, 
By some poetic compromise, was seen 
Shinir g at Elmwood in their own demesne. 





Venusia lent her Horace to great Rome ; 
Yorkshire to London, Marvell’s chaste renown; 
Our Muse among the song-birds made a home 
For this gowned runaway, three miles from town. 


James HERBERT Morse. 





In Memoriam 


MR. HENLEY RECENTLY lost his only child—a girl of five, known 
among his friends as “ the Emperor.” Mr. Gilbert Parker says of the 
little girl that she “ brought out the best of Henley,” and has sent 
from Mexico the following verses in memory of her :— 

To THE Empgror, Drap 
(Acgp Five) 
‘* My dear, I was thy lover. 
A man of spring-time years, 
Isang thee songs,—gave gifts and songs most poor, 
But they were signs: and now for evermore 
Thou farest forth! 


My heart is full of tears, 
My dear, my dear! 


My dear, I was thy lover, 
{ wrote thee on my shield. 
I cried thy name in goodly fealty; 
Thy champion I. And now, no more for me 
hy face, thy smile: thou goest far afield, 
My dear, my dear. 


My dear, I am thy lover. 

Afield thy spirit goes; 
And thou shalt find that Inn of God's Delight, 
Where thou wilt wait for us who say good-night 

To thy sweet soul. The rest—the rest God knows, 
My dear, my dear.” 


City oF Mexico, March 7, 1894. 


The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists’. Exhibition 
(SECOND NOTICE) 


ONE OF THE BEST features of this exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists is the really high grey of numbers of the 
smaller and less pretentious pictures. To pass them over altogether 
would be to commit an unjustice, not against the artists who can- 
not all be even mentioned, but against American art, of which this 
is a fairly representative display. Many of these paintings modestly 
called “ Sketches,” “‘ Studies” or “ Effects,” were, no doubt, done 
directly from nature, but with an intention to mass the forms and 
bring out the general aspect which makes them, properly speaking, 
pictures. While they are studies from nature, they are, at the same 
time, compositions. Those who deplore the “ realistic” tendency 
of painting at the present day, will do well to compare mentally 
some of these studies with the attempts at photographic accuracy 
common in our exhibitions a dozen yearsago. They will be ohligne 
to admit that a new ideal, and, so far as landscape is concerned, a 
more intelligent one than that in vogue at the commencement of 
the century, is begi to make its appearance, 

It may seem difficult to idealize a road in the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, yet Mr. Styles has done it without any s effort 
in his little picture, in which he has obtained a iar effect of 


sunlight on tawny road and of in the le shad- 
ows of the buildin yt, Oron Lowell's "ult Masia smal 
story by its own quiet har- 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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monies of line and color, and does not need the title. Mr, Red- 
mond's “At Sunset,” looking over wooded hills, is more careful of 
minor relations than it need be, but ey on eg held A 
nevertheless, Mr. Philip Hole’s “A Blazer” is a good thing in 
spite of its title, which is of the punning kind, for there is a young 
man in the picture wearing the sort of garment known by that 
name, while the artist’s motive was to represent the appearance of 
a small city en in hot midsummer sunshine. This he has done 
capitally, and made a very pleasing little picture of it. Other in- 
telligent studies of landscape are Addison T. Millar's “ The Boat 
Landing,” Joe Evans’s ‘ Landscape, New Hampshire,” Charles A. 
Platt’s “ Spring,” to which has been awarded the Webb Prize, John 
Humphreys Johnston’s “Fog at Low Tide,” Horatio Walker's 
“Frosty Morning” (a studio composition, apparently), George A. 
Bogert's “‘Sand Road” and Thomas Hovenden’s “ Springtime,” in 
an orchard in which the blossoms are just beginning to appear. 

It is easy to see—or, rather, it is difficult not to see—that an at- 
tempt of the same nature is going on in figure-painting, but, as 
might be expected, with less obvious success. Besides the paint- 
ings be sf Meanie Mr, August Franzen’s “ The Contract” 
and “ The Housebuilders ” may be instanced as attempts at utilizing 
in a general scheme minute studies of character. Lyell Carr's “The 
Cotton Broker” is a more ambitious attempt of the same kind. 
Childe Hassam’s “ Dusk” is one of his occasional failures to ren- 
der the essence of New York. Thomas W. Dewing’s 
“ Comoedia” is one of his frequent successes in the key of blue. 
Albert Herter’s ‘‘ The Muse” shows that he may be expected to 
do something better than paint studio properties such as he has 
piled upon his “ Charmion,” 

In the small and not very interesting show of sculpture in the 
central gallery, a very g portrait bust of a gentleman, by A. 
Stirling Calder, a bas-relief portrait in bronze, by Herbert Adams, 
.and a bas-relief in marble, by Augustus St. Gaudens, are the 
most noticeable exhibits. 





Mr. Carlisle and the Architects 


THE TARSNEY ACT will remain a dead letter for some time to 
come—probably as long as Mr. Carlisle remains at the head of the 
Treasury Department. The efforts of the American Institute of 
Architects have come to nought but a snub of coarsest fibre, and the 
American public will continue to pay for its own buildings accord- 
ing to machine-made plans furnished by Mr, O’Rourke and his 
overworked assistants— subject, of course, to Mr, Carlisle’s approval, 
The correspondence which has passed between the and 
the Supervsin Architect, on the one hand, and Mr, D. H. Burn- 
ham, the Presitient of the Institute, on the other, has dealt prin- 
cipally with the plans for a new Federal building to be erected at 
Buffalo. The members of the Institute based their hopes, that with 
this structure would be rey owe x the Tarsney scheme of public 
competition, upon Secretary Carlisle’s own assurances, given over a 
year ago, and it was, therefore, with astonishment and disappoint- 
ment that they learned that Mr, O’Rourke had made the drawings 
and plans in his office. The inferior nature of these sketches 
forced an instant protest, which has been met by the Secretary and 
the Supervising Architect with discourtesy, and finally with inso- 
lence. Mr. Carlisle’s final communication to Mr. Burnham on the 
subject runs as follows :—‘ Sir: Your very offensive and ungentle- 
manly letter of the oth inst. is just received, and you are informed 
that this Department will have no further correspondence with you 
upon the subject to which it relates, or any other subject.” The 
“ offensiveness” of the letter referred to is found in the following 

) h, with which pees the majority of the American pub- 
ic will agree, and which it can realize if it so pleases :— 

**You now inform us, in effect, that the law must be amended 
before you will act underit. I can see but one amendment which 
is needed to insure the satisfactory working of this measure—i.¢., 
the introduction of a clause ordering the Secretary of the Treasury 


to carry out its plain intent and purpose and not leaving it to his 
discretion,” 


Art Notes 


THE EXHIBITION of Mr. R. L. Newman's pictures at Knoedler’s, 
of which ue made note last week, came to a close on the 17th, but, 
,t 
of 
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were sold, The number of those loaned was 104, and the number 
of contributors 38. 


—At an exhibition of paintings by seven American artists at 
Macbeth’s gallery, the most noticeable pictures are one of two little 
girls and a lamb, illustrating one of Blake's “So of Inno- 
cence,” in which Arthur B, Davies shows a decided talent for 
pees children ; another picture of child-life, “Two Utterly 

eckless Pedestrians,” toddling down. hill, by Alfred Brennan; 
“The Sunflower,” a decorative panel, by Walter Shirlaw; and 
“The Brookside,” by Will H. Low. A relief portrait of the late 
Bishop Brooks, by Ralph B. Goddard, is also to be seen there. 

—The Society of Decorative Art, which teaches gentlewomen in 
reduced circumstances to support themselves, held its annual exhi- 
bition and fair at the hotel Waldorf on March 14. Several hundred 
dollars were received. In the evening Mr. Plunket Greene gave a 
ballad recital in the Waldorf concert-room. 


—Charles Detaille, the well-known painter of horses and dogs, 
died at Beaulieu on March 14. He was the pupil of his die 
brother, Edouard, the military painter, and had a studio in Paris, 
which was so arranged that a coach-and-four could drive in from 
the street and be sketched by the artist. Among the race-horses 
whose pictures he painted for the Cercle de la Rue Royale are 
SaiJa, which carried off the Grand Prix this year, Vasistas, Torpil- 
leur, Plaisanterie, Alicante, Reluisant and Rigoletto. Brome | is 
best-known large paintings are the meet of the Comte de Trédern’s 
hounds; Vengeance winning the gold pv at the Concours Hip- 
pique; and a meet of the coaches at La Marche, in 1877. He was 
also an accomplished water-colorist. 


—Among the contents of the April Magasine of Art are an 
original etc ing, by David Law, of “ Pont-y-Garth,” and an en- 
ving, by A. Knesing, of Raphael's “ La Vierge 4 la Légende.” 

r. Claude Phillips begins a study of “ Early Italian Art at the 
New Gallery” ; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse writes of “ John Macallan 
Swain, A.R.A.”; and Richard Marston says a timely word on 
“ The Decline of Scenic Art in America,” 

—Mr. Robert Hall Warren, Hon. Sec. of the Bristol Academy 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, writes as follows apropos of 
the article, in the February Cenéury, on a neeile-work portrait of 
Washington embroidered by Miss Sharpless:—‘1 think there 
can be no doubt that the correct name of the family is Sharples, 
for we have in the Fine Arts Academy of this city a number of 
poe in pastel of American celebrities, ‘ presented by Mrs. Ellen 

harples,’ and believed to be the work of her husband. Among 
these is one of George Washington, of which the embroidery por- 
trait figured on P. 546 of The Century is evidently a copy, being the 
same in every detail. We have also specimens of the black silk 
embroidery in several figure ene executed with great minute- 
ness, but these are signed ‘ Ellen Sharples,’ and dated 1792 and 
1805. There is an oil-painting of the ‘ Clifton Race Course, 1836,’ 
and another, evidently by the same artist, of the court-martial held 
on Col. Brereton for the Bristol Riots, the first being signed ‘ Rolinda 
Sharples,’ being the daughter of Mrs, Ellen Sharples, Mrs. Sharp- 
les and her daughter lived here, the former dying in 1849, By her 
generosity this Academy benefited to the extent of between and 

ooo/,, with which the present building was erected, so that we 

ve every reason to hold her riame in honorable remembrance.” 


Music 
ime. Patti in ‘* Gabrielia’’ 

MME. ADELINA PATTI probably knows why she had a one-act 
opera written for herself. No one else will ever know. To be 
sure, it is easy to surmise, but to what end? “Gabriella” is the 
name of the o and it was produced at Music Hall on Friday 
evening, March 16. The production demonstrated that the work, 
although written for Mme. Patti, did not fit her. An attempt had 
evidently been made to provide her with a character akin to Suzel 
in “ L’Amico Fritz,” and to surround her with a sweet, innocuous 
- of innocence triumphant. Mme. Patti never had the sim- 

ty 
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assisted in the performance by Mme. Fabbri, Mr. Durward Lely, 
Signor Galassi and Signor Novara. 





Tschaikowsky’s New Symphony 

TSCHAIKOWSKY’'S latest symphony, No. 6, B minor, was heard 
for the first time in America at the public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony Society in Music Hall, on the afternoon of Friday, March 16, 
After its first performance in St. Petersburg, last October, the com- 
poser christened it “ Symphonie Pathétique.” This title has especial 
reference to the last movement. The work is one of great power 
and beauty, and will sustain the com ‘s fame. Without being 
deficient in clearness, it is novel in form. There are four move- 
ments, of which the first is, as usual, an a//egro, Though not 
strictly in the classic sonata form, it does not depart widely from it. 
The second movement is a peculiar and intensely interesting scher- 
sando in five-four time—an uncommon rhythm, which is used with 
superb skill. The third movement is a march of immense vigor 
and brilliancy. Heretofore, symphonies have always closed with 
lively, energetic movements ; but Tschaikowsky has ended this work 
with an adagio lamentoso. It is not too much to say that this 
movement towers above the others, and will take rank as one of 
the noblest adagos in all music, The thematic material is concise 
and simple, and the development without strain or effect, There 
are two or three bursts of force, but the lament continually asserts 
its superiority, and the movement closes with some marvellousl 
gloomy chords for the violoncellos. The effect on the hearer is 
profound and touching. As a whole the work is admirable, and 
though—strangely enough—it is not built on Russian folk-melody, 
it is 4 every respect characteristic of its composer. It was well 
pares * the Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Walter 

amrosch. 


The Drama 
Notes of the Stage 

M. MouNET-SULLY of the Théatre Frangais arrived in this city» 
with his company of players, on Monday morning on La Bretagne- 
He will open a season of four weeks at Abbey's Theatre on March 
26, will play a week each in Philadelphia, Montreal and Boston, 
and divide a week between Baltimore and Washington. He has 
only a six months’ leave of absence from the directors of the Maz- 
son de Moltére, and is due again in Paris on July 1. His leading 
lady is Mme, Segond-Weber, who has been on the stage only a few 
years, but has succeeded in establishing herself during that period 
at the head of her profession. M. Sully will play “ Hernani” on 
Monday and Thursday evenings and Saturday afternoon ; “ CEdipe- 
Roi” on Tuesday and Saturday evenings; and “ Le Cid” on Wed. 
nesday and Friday evenings. The compan re a performance of 
“Antigone ” on board the steamer on the y before its arrival. 

—Mr. mo | Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Jessie Milward and 
Mr. William Terriss sailed for England on the Majestic, on March 
21, On the evening of March 19, Mr. Irving gave a farewell din- 
ner to his New York friends at Delmonico’s, among the guests be- 
ing M, Mounet-Sully, Mr, Irving made a short speech, in which 
he expressed his gratitude and regret. Mr. Depew and Gen. Porter 
spoke also, 

—Mr, d’Oyley Carte’s “ Utopia, Limited” company arrived in 
this city on March 18, on the Campania, Mr. Charles Harris, a 
brother of Sir Augustus Harris, accompanies them as general 
director. Miss Kate Talby, who has been heard here in “ The 
Gondoliers,” “ Ruddigore” and “ The Mikado,” is a leading member 
of this company also. The first performance of “ Utopia” will be 
given at the Broadway Theatre on March 26. 

—During her coming engagement in London, Sarah Bernhardt 
will be seen in “ Izeyl,” a Buddhist drama spiced with blasphemy ; 
in “ Les Rois,” which is, in part, a fantastic account of the death 
of the Crown Prince of Austria; and in “L’Aveu,” a one-act piece 
written by the actress herself. 


Notes 
RupyArRpD KIPLING’s new ‘poem, “ The Last Rhyme of True 
,” was ted in this country on March 19, by D, Ap- 
Pispulshed F As sin em eae eas ee 
roe ers are set up an 
pas rn “ee country, ors an aince tiithers 
must be lynx-eyed to infringements of copyright and 


all that follows. 

—A considerable portion of the estate of the late Richard S, Ely 
has been left to and charitable institutions. The Century 
Club receives $1 or a library, and an equal amount is left to 

Hartford Art An trust is created for Yale . 


the . important 
University, consisting of the residue of the estate, after the bequests 


\ 
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and provisions made for relatives have been deducted. The 
money will be used to found professorships in the academic, law, 
medical and surgical departments ; the trust will be known as the 
Richard Ely Foundation, in honor of the testator’s grandfather, 
who was graduated from Yale in 1754, of his uncle (1785) and of 
his father (1787). 

—Tennyson’s neighbors in the Isle of Wight will erect to his 
memory an immense cross on the highest point of the cliffs, which 
will serve as a beacon for ships at sea. His son has —— to 
the National Portrait Gallery a copy of the bust of the Laureate, 
made by Woolner in 1857. 


—Two notable performances of German opera will be given at the 
pre gy Opera House on March 26 and 28, under the leader- 
ship of Mr, Damrosch, The operas selected are “ Die Walkiire ” 
and “ Die Gétterdammerung,” and the proceeds of the two nights 
will be given to the University Settlement Society and the New 
York Kindergarten Association. Among the soloists will be Frau 
Materna and Frau Koert-Kronold, Herr Anton Schott, Herr Emil 
Fischer and Herr Conrad Behrens—names that recall the best peri- 
od of German opera in this city. Tickets may be had at the usual 
German opera prices at the box-office, and at Tyson’s, Schuberth’s 
and McBride’s. A matinée of the Gétterdammerung will be given 
oe Perens March 31, for the benefit of the Workingmen's 

ool, 


—Among Harper & Bros.’ forthcoming books are “ Pastime 
Stories,” by Thomas Nelson Page; and “ Cadet Days,” a story of 
West Point, by Capt. Charles King, which contains not only vivid 
— sketches of life at the Academy, but also an element of 
pathos. 


—The report of the Treasurer of Barnard College, read at the 
— of the Trustees on Jan. 26, calls attention to the urgent 
need of liberal donations, in order that the institution may continue 
its useful work, Barnard College was established nearly five 
years ago, its only financial support —s the agreement of fifty 
New Yorkers to contribute annually, for four years, one hundred 
dollars each, This period has now expired, and the College re- 
quires funds, Its immediate need is the sum of $11,000 for ex- 

enses, to be raised before August 1, Its needs in the immediate 

uture are; a sufficient tract of land near the new site of Colum- 
bia (an unknown benefactor has given $100,000 for the buildings) ; 
a permanent endowment of $1,000,000, of which $35,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed, while $100,000 is hoped for from the Fay- 
erweather estate; and endowments for the dean’s chair, and the 
departments of botany and chemistry. It is to be hoped, for the 
good name of New York, as well as for the sake of education, that 

arnard will be as liberally endowed as are Wellesley, the Woman's 
College at Baltimore, Bryn Mawr, the Sophie Newcomb College at 
New Orleans, the Mary Institute at St. Louis, and the University 
of Chicago, the latter open to both men and women, and endowed 
by a New Yorker. 


—The Baker & Taylor Co, announce as to be published in April, 
“With the Wild Flowers,” by E. M. Hardinge; ‘“ The Amateur 
Aquarist,” by Mark Samuel ; and “ Christianity Practically Applied,” 
wi report of the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance at Chicago, 

1693. 

—“ It is curious,” writes W. J. R., “ that Gosse, in his ‘ Jacobean 
Poets’ (p. 25), should use at this late day avocations in the sense of 
employment or vocation, The blunder has been shown up again and 

in by critics, and is branded by all the recent dictionaries. ‘A 
ew _— Dictionary ’ packer Ap refers to this ‘new meaning 
improperly foisted upon the word,’ preg ennin of it from Tom 
Moore, Dickens (who queerly uses it in the singular) and Buckle. 
‘ The Century’ calls it ‘an. improper on common use of the 
word,’ and gives examples from win, Sydney Smith and Ma- 
caulay. ‘ The Standard’ says it is ‘common but improper usage,’ 
and cites condemnation of it from Skeat’s ‘Etymological Diction- 
ary,’ and from Fitzedward Hall. It is wrong on the face of it, and 
no good writer should be guilty of it.” 

—Messrs, Charles L. Webster & Co. have recently issued the 
only authorized cheap edition of Mr, Arthur Waugh’s well-known 
“Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Study of his Life and Work”—the only 
American edition by whose sale the author profits. 

—The Department of Philosophy and Education of Columbia 
College announces a series of works on p) hical, psycholog- 
ical and educational subjects, to under the editorship of 
Profs, Butler and Cattell, and Drs, and Farrand. This will 
contain the more lpagenient dissertations submitted by advance 
students, occasional longer and more technical by the 

essors and instructors ; ne reprints from other 


iegeles intervals, will be numbered 
first will be “ Friedrich Heinrich 
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Jacobi: a Study in the Origins of German Realism,” by Norman 
Wilde, A.M.; the second, “ Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770,” 
sep. a translation, with introduction and notes, by Prof. W. J. 
Eckoff of the University of Colorado. 


—Dr. Georg Ebers’s new novel, “Cleopatra,” will soon be 
published, in two volumes, by D. Appleton & Co. 


— The series of lectures on the English poets by Harriet Mun- 
roe, just concluded at the Newberry Library,” writes a well-known 
Chicage littérateur, “ seems to me to merit a more detailed notice 
than Zhe Critic has yet given. On successive Thursdays she has 
spoken on Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and 
‘Some Moderns’ Mag tye Browning, Meredith, etc.), Her 
plan seems to have been to sketch the epoch with its various rela- 
tions cp ee | and succeeding ; to give a certain amount of bio- 

p' detail ; and to note and illustrate characteristics of versi- 
cation (and, when practicable, methods of characterization). This 
was done with especial felicity in the case of Shakespeare. I don’t 
remember ever to have heard so big a subject treated so compe- 
tently in so small a space, or with more breadth and point, In 
almost every case the epoch and the man tinctured the whole lec- 
ture, and made each one different in tone and color from all the 
others. This was especially the case with Chaucer, whose early- 
morning freshness breathed through every aph; and with 
Milton (the young Milton, more particularly), whose virginal yet 
complicated culture was apprehended with much fulness and nicety. 
The lecture on Shelley was something of a disappointment to many 
hearers—although Miss Monroe is considered b py omg strong 
on this man and his time. Perhaps there is such a thing as trying 
too hard, These six lectures were all illustrated by copious an 
apposite extracts.” 


—Far from discontinuing the publication of the English Library, 
as was rumored some weeks ago, Heinemann & Balestier have 
arranged with Mr. Kipling for the appearance of his next two books 
in that series, in which will also be brought out Continental edi- 
tions of “‘ The Heavenly Twins ” and “ Ideala.” 


—Lord Rosebery, the new English Premier, has of course been 
so. oraage by some of his biographers, as an eminent classical 
scholar, the tradition being that many Prime Ministers before Mr. 
Gladstone knew their Horace and Homer byheart. Lord Rosebery 
was not an assiduous student while at Christchurch, Oxford, and 
has never posed as such. It has also been discovered, since he was 
called by the Queen, that he is a poet. He has that knack of writ- 
ing graceful verses which can usually be obtained and perfected by 
practice ; but no one—except his intimate friends—has ever seen 
any of Lord Rosebery’s poetic effusions; and what they saw were 
simply occasional verses, clever and bright, but hardly to be classed 
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as wer This is a summary of statements contained in one of 
G. 'W.5S.’s recent London letters to the 7ribune. 
—The new story by the author of Dodo,” upon which the Ap- 
eves have secured the American copyright, is called “ The Ru- 

icon,” The book has been in for some time, but Mr, Benson 
could not decide upon a title. .As he was in Greece, out of the 
reach of mails or cablegrams, his publishers could not get at him 
to hurry his decision. 

——. the books sold at Bangs & Co.’s on March 15 were sev- 
eral first editions of Longfellow, which t excellent prices : 
“ Novelas Espajiolas,” Brunswick, 189° $7.75; ‘“‘ Manuel de Pro- 
verbes Dramatiques,” Portland, 1 ‘a $7.75; “Syllabus de la 
Grammaire Italienne,” par H. W. L , Professeur de Langues Mod- 
ernes 4 Bowdoin College, Boston, 1832, $6.50; “ Coplas de Don 
Jorge Manrique,” Boston, 1833» $9.75; “ Outre-Mer,” New York, 
1835, $7.50; “ Hyperion,” New York, 1839 $10; “Ballads and 
Other Poems,” bridge, 1842, $10; “ The Spanish Student,’ 
Cambridge, 1843, $9.25; “ Belfry of Bruges,” Cambridge, 1845, $8. 
First editions of Lowell sold for $4, and an extremely rare history 
of the old Methodist Chapel in John Street, with colored plate, 
New York, 1824, $9. Sauer’s Germantown Bible (1743), the first 
English Bible printed on this continent, in bad order, brought §5. 

—The will of the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway leaves the income 
of an estate of $15,000,000 for the period of not more than fifteen 
years after her death to certain educational, scientific and charitable 
undertakings and institutions in which she was interested, notably 
the Old South Meeting-House and the historical and educational 
work connected therewith; the study of American archzology; 
and educational work in Boston and its vicinity. 


—The “Fourth Annual Report” of Pres. Low to the Trustees 
of Columbia College contains, as always, the rt, to him, of the 
Deans of the different faculties, Prof. Low attention to the 
steps taken during the last three pense by which Columbia has 
passed from the condition in which its life consisted of the activi- 
ties of a number of unrelated schools into the well-organized uni- 
versity it is to-day, The report is a most ees | and satisfac- 
tory one in every way. The additions to the library during the year 
were 19,797 volumes, of which 11,113 were gifts. 

—The first number of 7he Yellow Book, the new quarterly to 
be started in London on April 15, will contain stories by Henry 
James and Hubert Srienes ae poems by Edmund Gosse, 
Arthur Symons and Richard Le Gallienne; illustrations by Aub: 
Beardsley, who has also furnished the design. (in black and volead 
for the cover, and a critical article by Mr. Arthur Waugh. It is 
also said that John Oliver Hobbes and George Moore are collabo- 
rating on a story for the same periodical. 
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Popular Prices. 


SPRING COLORINGS, 
NICOISE, BENGALINE, 
VELOUTINE. 
VELOUTINE BARRE, 
PLAIN AND FANCY VRILLE, 
VELOUTINE FACONNE, 
WHITE VELOUTINE AND CORDS 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Light Shades for Evening Wear 
and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Proadvouy L 19th ot. 





le READY. 
ein FOES ea te aie Cae he NEW YORK. 
Ana mg 8vo, oe Es free rea one in : 
any part of the seo co wer a aan & oo PROFESSIONAL CARDS _ 


Inpusratat Pusuisuars, Booxsstiers & Imporrans. 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, U. 5. A. 


Memorial Tablets. 
of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings, Send for illus- 





» | trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








oe SETURL IEMMAEES 


eae ee Mees? 
‘ : : . $4th St., N.Y. 














